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WINES AND VINES IN THE OLD DOMINION. 


Wine MAKING IN VIRGINIA. 


“4 HE growing of grapes 
and the manufacture 
of wine as an article 
of commerce in Vir- 
ginia, until within 
about fifteen years, 
was still among the 
untried possibilities of 
the country; a hobby 
which such advanced 
agriculturists as Thos. 
Jefferson and other 
gentlemen of culture 
and wealth might in- 
dulge in, who, like 
General Washington, 
made the management 
of their vast and beau- 
tiful demesnes a close 
study, constantly im- 
porting, at great cost, 
foreign seeds, plants, 
and animals, to be 
tried on their farms. 
Some of these were of 
everlasting benefit to 
thecommunity,though 
others naturally were, in existing conditions, 
totally unsuited to Virginia. 

Early in the present century, we are told, 
Mr. Jefferson conceived the idea of planting 
extensive vineyards and of manufacturing 
wine. While acting as United States Minister 
to France, in the early days of the Republic, 
he had ample opportunity tu observe the mag- 
nitude of the grape industry there, and also its 
beneficent effect upon a people living on soil 
similar to that at Monticello, Virginia. On 
retiring to private life he commenced opera- 
tions by importing skilled vineyardists from 
the banks of the Rhine and Garonne, and an 
assortment of vines. The land was prepared 


in the most approved manner, and planted; 
Vol. II.—38. 


but, from causes which time has developed, the 
project failed. European vines, it has since 
been discovered, will not do in our country 
save on the Pacitic coast. 

One hundred years have rolled by since Jef- 
ferson first thought of planting grapes on those 
red hill-sides facing the Riovanna River, and 
through the constant efforts of American po- 
mologists, from Arkansas to Massachusetts, 
native varieties of such excellence have been 
discovered that, were it possible to raise the 
foreign grape now, it would be inexpedient, as 
the vines here grown are endowed with such 
a superabundant vigor as to be practically 
proof against the phylloxera, that pest of 
European vines, or those having even a trace 
of European origin, as, for instance, the Cal- 
ifornian. 

Among the varieties cultivated here now are 
the Cynthiana, Concord, Delaware, Hartford 
Prolific, Ives’ Seedling, Herebemont, Alvey, 
Iona, Diana, Isabella, Clinton, Israella, Ca- 
tawba, and Norton’s Virginia. 

The above include many white-wine grapes 
and table grapes, such as Catawba, Diana, 
Iona, Creveling, and Delaware. These are in 
most cases uncertain bearers; in some instances 
they have been all known to do well. The 
Delawares, planted on a sunny slope, maturing 
early, have been known to produce well, and 
sell in New York at twenty-five cents a pound; 
but in the majority of cases they are too much 
disposed to rot, mildew, and to fall from the 
vines. 

In Albemarle County the red-wine grapes 
are more prolific and more hardy than the 
white-wine varieties. New vineyards are pretty 
generally being set out in Norton’s, Cynthiana, 
Concord, Clinton, and some Ives’, in about 
the order named. It will be observed that all 
of these are the red-wine varieties, and that 
as a red-wine district this country claims to 
excel, 
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The grape entitled to most consideration, and 
which will eventually win its way every place 
that it can once get a foothold, is the Norton’s 
Virginia. It is a seedling from a wild vine 
discovered by Dr. F. A. Lemosey growing in 
great profusion on Cedar ons 
Island, one of those rich, | 


alluvial bottoms in the 
James River, near Rich- 
mond, and propagated by 
Dr. H. N. Norton, who, in 
1835, proved its value as a 
wine grape of remarkable 
excellence. It is not edible. 
Resembling the Cynthi- 
ana, propagated in Arkan- P 
sas, in color of leaves, stem, wir lhe 
and fruit, the wine is ‘ 
smoother in drinking, pose 
sessing more body, flavor, 
and coloring properties. 
Norton wine is more like 
the old French burgundy hee, 
than any thing we know. 
At two years old it con- 
tains 10.21 per cent alcohol. 
Ata supper given a year 
orso ago in Charlottesville, | 
by a prominent gentleman 


connected with the wine | qAThen 


NG 


chiefly centered in Norton wines. Now I pro- 
pose to open some of that wine put up by the 
Monticello Company twelve years ago, in the 
days when we sold off all our stock to any one 
who would buy.” 


< 


THe CROP. 


As the old gen- 
tleman took bot- 
tle after bottle 
carefully from a 
dust-covered old 
hamper, and ten- 
derly laid them 
by his side, he re- 
marked: “I hap- 
pened to come 
across these in 
a grocery store 
down town; they 
had been cov- 


L 


industry here, a valuable discovery was made 
in connection with the Norton wine. 

My informant, himself a notable German 
wine producer of Nelson County, said that 
during the evening Mr. R. arose in his seat 
and, placing his hands before him on the table, 
said: “Gentlemen, we are all interested in our 
native wines; we all know that our interest is 


ered over with 
trash; the property changed hands, and lately 
the hamper was unearthed. I purchased all. 
Now, gentlemen, we will see if Norton’s Virginia 
improves on age.” 

The cork being removed, a most exquisite 
aroma, as of a bouquet being suddenly passed 
beneath the nose, permeated the whole room; 
and the wine came fully up to expectations. 
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Although preserved in glass bottles, the aging 
process had so mellowed and softened it as 
to be truly superb. That rich, oily taste was 
present, and when the glass was put down 
streams of the generous liquor reluctantly 
flowed back to the bottom. 

I have related this incident to illustrate the 
fuct that, owing to the lax ways of conducting 
business and need of funds during their in- 
fancy, the wine-cellars sold up so close that, 
but for an accident, the improving qualities of 
this wine would not have been learned. Con- 
cord and most clarets do not improve after two 
or four years old. What would the Norton 
have been in casks, not bottles, at say fifteen 
years’ aging. 

The wine-cellars open for the business of 
receiving grapes from outside vineyards Sep- 


tember Ist; enough fruit is ripe at that time jj 


ANY 


to keep the wine-mills runuing steadily. Some 
fruit will do much sooner than others; very 
much depends upon the quality of soil, loca- 
tion, whether exposed to the southern sun or 
not, and the season. The grower can not de- 
pend upon appearance of fruit or taste alto- 
gether. About the time he thinks the crop 
will do he collects bunches from all sections of 
the vineyard, squeezes the juice out into a ves- 
sel deep enough to float a saccharometer, say 
eight inches, and at the point that instrument 
floats are indicated the number of degrees of 
saccharine matter contained; this governs the 
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value of the crop. Concord is fit for pressing, 
and is salable at 75°, but, all conditions favor- 
ing, runs up to 90°. 

Grapes are hauled to the cellar in barrels 
holding three hundred pounds, and about nine 
can go on a wagon. Thus, it is only a small 
matter to haul a considerable crop, if even five 
miles off from the wine companies. They 
purchase by the pound; all the varieties vary, 
Concord bring two cents and Norton four 
cents. 


Land admirably 

We adapted to grape- 
7 “THE = growing can be 
pet PRESS. bought for from 
ten to twenty-five 

dollars per acre, 
andinthreeyears, 

if properly treat- 

ed, is worth ten 

\ times that much. 
The statement be- 

) low, which shows 
rst --\ that the opportu- 
nities for money- 


\ in the 


Southare notcon- 


Zs ‘ fined to the min- 
\ ‘eral regions, is 
 fromagentleman 


\ \ who is perfectly 
reliable: 
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Cost AND PRODUCTIVENESS OF AN ACRE 
PLANTED IN Norton VINEs. 


Cost of land, -— 00|By yield per acre, 
Cost of plants, - - 5000] 2,750 lbs. @ say 
ofland 9 00 $96 25 
Cultivation of land By} yield per acre in 


first year, . 8 wine, 183 gallons, 
Cultivation of land @ RE, «sea 137 
second year,. . . 12 


Cultivation of land 

third year, ... 12 
Cost of trellis, . . 40 00 

The grape-grower’s profits are certainly very 
large, even after making all due allowance for 
failures and reasonable losses. Luxuriating 
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under an unclouded sky, the most perfect crops 
are made during seasons of drouth, and with 
the heat of the sun the amount of saccharine 
matter materially increases. It is without 
doubt well adapted to the sunny South, and 
may become a most valuable adjunct of the 
general farmer. 

But though the producer is handsomely re- 
warded, I am informed that his compensation 


| 


is dwarfed when compared to the profits of the 
wine-maker. 

Starting in a very humble way at first, a 
German in Albemarle County commenced 
making wine and brandy, using a small cellar 
beneath his dwelling for storing and manipu- 
lating the product of his own vines. He made 
a good pure article, which found ready sale in 
New York, and he shortly built a regular cel- 
lar of fifty thousand gallons’ capacity; but his 
increasing trade demands room, so that re- 
cently an additional wing capable of holding 
seventy-five thousand gallons was built to 
meet this requirement. 

A quarry site is usually selected as the best 


spot for producing fine wines; heavy walls are 
run up, and over them a floor and building 
wherein the wine-pressers toil, not with their 
feet in the wine vat, as in scriptural times, but 
like a sailor on a handspike at the capstan of 
a ship. 

On the road leading south from Charlottes- 
ville toward the James River, winding around 
Monticello Mountain, one has a glimpse of 


these Southern vineyards. Perched high up 
among apparently valueless rocky ledges can 
be seen, in the soft mellow rays of an autumnal 
sunset, scores of negroes toting great hampers 
of purple fruit to a mule-team standing at the 
end of the rows, receiving its burden for an 
early wine-pressing on the morrow. The air 
is redolent with fragrant suggestiveness of the 
fruits of the wine-press, and a step to the cel- 
lar at the foot of a terrace-covered hill will 
long be remembered as not the least among 
the many interesting items of the Virginia 
wine industry. 

Seated around a table placed beneath the 
ample shade of a tree growing in front of the 
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vaults, in full view of a long row of two-thou- 
sand-gallon casks, with our genial host equipped 
with a long wooden mallet and testing cup at 
our elbow, many of the foregoing points have 
been obtained. I hesitate about naming any 


gathered at their county towns, judge and 
juror break a bottle of Norton together, and in 
the evening many a one finds its way into the 
capacious saddle-bags of the homeward-bound 
farmer to cheer him on his long journey to- 


- 


further figures; sufficient to say that all are 
doing well who are engaged therein, and there 
is room for more. 

The common people—colored and white— 
are learning to spend their earnings for cheap 
wines, where heretofore fiery apple brandy and 
moonshine whisky have been sought after and 
found. 

Light clarets are the thing at fashionable 
dinners. On court days, when all Virginia is 


ward the James, or to his home nestling among 
the spurs of the Blue Ridge. 

Yes, the red wine is bound to supplant John 
Barleycorn, the traditional mint julep of ante- 
and also of post-bellum days, is doomed to 
hold a second-rate place, at least in point of 
consumption. Virginia, and perhaps all the 
United States, in time may go back to the tip- 
ple of our forefathers; this of itself is cause 


for gratulation. John S. Gibbs. 
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N the next year, 1651, Messrs. Holmes, Cran- 
field, and Clark were caught within the Mas- 
sachusetts Colony indulging in Baptist worship 
on Sunday, and were dragged that afternoon to 
a Congregational church. Clark told the officer 
that, if forced into a meeting of which he dis- 
approved, he should feel also forced to declare 
publicly the reasons for his dissent in doctrine. 
He employed himself reading a book during 
the service, and after the sermon had the impu- 
dence to address the congregation till hustled 
away. For this he was fined £20 (a large sum 
in those days), Mr. Holmes, as a former offend- 
er at Rehoboth, £80, and Mr. Cranfield £5, the 


* court kindly not demanding more to swell their 
coffers than it was thought could be raised by - 


the offenders. The prisoners agreed to refuse 
and receive the alternative of a public whip- 
ping, but some of Clark’s friends, against his 
will, paid his fine, Cranfield was let off on his 
promise to appear before the next court, and 
Obadiah Holmes was whipped alone. Several 
of his friends were present at the ceremony, 
and John Spurr, with John Hazell, while es- 
corting him back to prison “took him by the 
hand in the market place, and praised God for 
his courage and constancy.” For this crime of 
sympathy they were summoned to court next 
day to be fined £2 apiece or be whipped. They 
chose the lash, but some friends insisted on pay- 
ing the money, so they were dismissed and re- 
turned to Rhode Island. 

The Puritan persecution of the Baptists, 
however, in comparison to what now took 
place, may be regarded as simply a prepran- 
dial whet to the appetite of fanaticism, or to 
the lust of power and gain. In the beginning 
of July, 1656, Anna Austin and Mary Fisher 
arrived from Barbadoes with some tracts con- 
cerning the doctrines of the new sect culled 
Quakers. The deputy-governor promptly flung 
them into prison “upon no other proof of their 
being Quakers,” asserts a friendly historian, 
“than that one of them said thee to him.” This 
summary action, of course, may have been due 
on his part to a preliminary spark of the Bos- 
ton culture zeal for pure “English” as well as 
pure doctrine. 

After languishing in the loathsome, pestifer- 
ous gacl of the period for five weeks, these in- 
nocent women were shipped back to Barbadoes 
under care of Captain Chichester, who was 
bound in the sum of £100 to land them no- 
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where else. Their Bibles and belongings were 
allowed to the gaoler for his “lawful” fees. 
Hardly were these “vessels of wrath” shipped 
safely out before eight more appeared in Bos- 
ton, who were instantly seized, sentenced to 
banishment, imprisoned near three months, and 
then sent back over seas. While they were in 
prison the first general daw against Quakers was 
enacted, by which it was specified that any ship- 
master bringing such freight should be fined 
£100, and that all Quakers should be committed 
to the House of Correction, roundly whipped, 
constantly kept at hard labor, and debarred all 
intercourse with any person whatsoever. This 
law, not sufficing to deter Quakers from com- 
ing, the clergy invented new penalties, such as 
cutting off the ears and boring the tongue with 
a hot iron. But even these horrors failed to 
daunt and keep away these brave, devoted 
Christians of both sexes, and their calm, con- 
temptuous courage drove the tyrants nearly 
frantic. 

“T would carry fire in one hand and faggots 
in the other to burn all the Quakers in the 
world,” shrieked the Rev. Mr. Wilson, in an 
hysterical hyperbole of hate. “Hang them!” 
the same preacher thundered from his pulpit, 
“or else,” and with a superb gesture of rhetori- 
cal climax he drew his hand across his eloquent 
throat. So finally death was tried upon them; 
and death failed likewise. In 1658, after the 
demise of Cromwell, who, doubtless, would 
have stopped all this had it come to his ears, 
“the breaking waves” of Quaker blood “dashed 
high on the stern and rockbound shore” of New 
England Puritanism. In 1659, Boston wit- 
nessed four executions. Two of the victims, 
William Robinson and Marmaduke Steven- 
son, had come as voluntary martyrs to give 
their lives for the religious freedom of others, 
and they protested with a most solemn dignity 
that they came to their death for no vainglory 
or applause of men, but “by divine direction 
to warn the magistrates of their errors and en- 
treat them to repeal their unjust laws.” Mary 
Dyer at the gallows was reprieved to the plead- 
ing of her son, who conveyed her to tolerant 
Rhode Island. But this noble woman seems to 
have been ashamed of thus deserting her great 
companions, for she soon found herself “ under 
a necessity laid on her from the requirings of 
the Spirit of the Lord to go back to Boston,” 
whither she went, and was executed. For two 
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years more this reign of horror lasted, and then 
Edward Burroughs called the heed of Charles 
II to it as a vein of blood wide opened in his 
kingdom which, if not stopped forthwith, was 
like to prove a deluge. Charles II, the best of 
a bad race, instantly ordered the Puritans to 
repeal their laws against Quakers, and com- 
manded religious toleration in Massachusetts 
and the other colonies. He also ordered that 
the only qualification for the colonial elective 
franchise should be one of property instead of 
Puritan church membership as heretofore. For 
which acts of liberality (although he generously 
proclaimed perfect amnesty, saving the regi- 
cides, and magnanimously confirmed the Mas- 
sachusetts charter) Charles II got himself thor- 
oughly disliked by the Pilgrim Fathers, whose 
memory grave historians bid us venerate. 

Now, the private character of Charles II 
was doubtless marked with all the looseness of 
the Elizabethan age, and but slightly veneered 
with a certain Gallic grace and sentiment 
picked up in his adventurous exile. Yet the 
statements of Puritan historians, that he had 
no qualities as a man or king to entitle him to 
the respect or gratitude of posterity is a gross 
exaggeration. Grant that soon after succes- 
sion he foolishly imitated the Puritan legisla- 
tion of New England, and passed the Act of 
Uniformity in religion, yet a few years before 
his death he passed the Habeas corpus, that bul- 
wark of individual freedom; and it ill beeomes 
a New England historian to asperse the pri- 
vate character, even of a Stuart prince, whose 
public character toward New England was 
marked by unusual forgiveness, and a gener- 
ous moderation in the enforcement of demands 
generally just. The truth is, the Puritans of 
New England behaved badly throughout the 
reign of Charles II, and even after he forbade 
their torturing and murdering Quakers, they 
kept on, in defiance of his order of toleration, 
imprisoning the itinerant preachers of that 
denomination, and ruining, by wholesale fines, 
the holders of Baptist principles. 

It is true that Charles II sent a royal com- 
mission to New England, yet when Massachu- 
setts bitterly opposed this attempt, as then 
considered, to subvert their chartered rights, 
he made no effort to curb the refractory col- 
ony, but contented himself with insisting on 
the extension of religious liberty and the ad- 
ministration of justice in his name. It is true, 
likewise, that in his reign was revived the un- 
just and unwise Navigation Act, calculated to 
impede the mareh of colonial commerce, but 
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Charles showed no disposition to punish the 
colonists for the utter disregard with which 
they treated this monumental piece of legisla- 
tive folly. Indeed, the Puritan colonies pros- 
pered during this reign, and, if not as mark- 
edly as during the two preceding decades, the 
cause is to be sought, not so much in the fears 
resultant from menacing encroachments by 
the Crown as in the ruin wrought by the long- 
delayed vengeance of the Indian race for a 
series of injuries of which, unhappily, the end 
is not yet. 

Reference has been made to the unsuccess- 
ful efforts of the noble Roger Williams to 
christianize the tribes among whom he so- 
journed long as a beloved friend, and some 
have hastily concluded that the scheme of 
converting the New England Indians was al- 
together, at best, but a picturesque failure. 
Yet on the contrary there rises considerable 
ground for regarding the endeavors of Eliot 
and the Mayhews as crowned with a remarka- 
ble measure of success, when viewed in rela- 
tion to the enormous obstacles these mission- 
aries had to encounter. Chiefest of these 
stumbling-blocks to the progress of the new 
faith was, of course, the bad conduct of the 
early Puritan apostles “of freedom to worship 
God—and enslave natives.” But another great 
difficulty lay in the numerous body of Indian 
mystery-men, or pow-wows, whose jealousy of 
a new order of priests was natural, and who 
strove hard for their hereditary rites, which 
latter appear to have been by no means regu- 
lar, but rather revivalistic in character, exhib- 
iting at times that curious kind of multitudi- 
nous mesmerism still practiced on rude organ- 
isms by preachers in odd corners of the world. 
Yet despite these holdbacks and the additional 
fact that none of the great Indian princes, 
even when personally friendly to the whites, 
could be induced to accept or sanction in their 
domains any shadow of the Moses-clouded 
Christianity of that day, so that the temptation 
of high example was lacking to the humble 
herd; still, if the statisties of the missionaries 
are to be allowed any weight, we must con- 
clude that what was radically valuable in 
Christian doctrine proved keenly attractive to 
those Indian peoples among whom it had a 
fair chance to be heard. For in the year 1695 
(when the entire Indian population of New 
England is put at fifty thousand—a great over- 
estimate it seems to me from a study of con- 
current military facts), the number of Chris- 
tian Indians is reckoned (with sufficient means 
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for correctness) in the neighborhood of eight 
thousand souls, of whom three thousand, so 
Mather asserts, were in Massachusetts alone, 
and three thousand in the islands of Nantucket 
and Martha’s Vineyard. 

Comparing this account with the statement 
in a letter from Eliot to the Honorable Mr. 
Boyle, cleven years before, that the converted 
Indians had four regular places of worship in 
Massachusetts, six in Nantucket, ten in Ply- 
mouth, and ten in Martha’s Vineyard, one 
may feel justified in lending some credence to 
Cotton Mather’s figures. 

Passing with reluctance from this pleasant 
part of our Indian history, where the efforts 
of a few philanthropic men were rewarded 
with such gratifying results, we now come to 
view the legitimate issue of the rapacious con- 
duct of the vast Pilgrim majority in their 
dealings with the Indians, namely, the sangui- 
nary war of King Philip, which made many 
widows and orphans, inflicted immense dam- 
age on property, and retarded the progress of 
the colonies, in some opinions, at least fifty 
years. 

King Philip, whose native name was Meta- 
comet or Pometacom, according to the preva- 
lent spelling of the records, was the second 
son of that Massasoit, king of the Pokanokets, 
who was so friendly to the earliest settlers. 
Massasoit, according to the elegant and accu- 
rate Hubbard, from whom we have quoted so 
freely, died about 1630, and then again about 
1639. A king, of course, ought to have more 
deaths than a common person, but we know 
from other contemporary testimony that Mas- 
sasoit was alive as late as 1661, and probably 
had his ultimate evthanasia in the spring of 
1662. The character of this truly great king 
is one of the most pleasant to regard in all 
history. The single fact that he used his early 
success and fame us a warrior, not to extend 
his territory, but to inculcate peace among a 
people naturally militant, and that he man- 
aged, by his suavity and sagacity, to keep this 
peace unbroken in and around his wide do- 
minions for over forty years, is enough to prove 
that he would have been, among Europeans, 
an extraordinary statesman, and being among 
Indians must be admitted a most extraordinary 
man. As to the sincerity, generosity, and 
amiability of his personal character, all white 
testimony concurs, and his subjects, high and 
low, loved him with an ardor alike honorable 
to the inspirer and the inspired. 

When news of the king’s being under the 


supposed shadow of death was brought to Ply- 
mouth, the Indian Hobbamock, who had left 
him and taken service with the Pilgrims, broke 
forth to Winslow “with such signs of lamen- 
tations and unfeigned sorrow as would have 
made the hardest heart relent,” “Neen womasu 
sagamus.” “My loving sachem, my loving sa- 
chem,” he repeated, “ many have I known, but 
never one like thee.” Then turning to Wins- 
low, the poor “ devil” Hobbamock spoke with 
flooding tears of Massasoit’s character, saying 
“he was no liar, and not sanguinary and cruel; 
in anger soon reclaimed; easy to be reconciled 
to an offender; ruled by reason in such meas- 
ure that he would not scorn the advice of men 
humble in rank; governing his people better 
with few strokes than others did with many; 
and truly loving where he loved.” 

There have been few kings in Europe merit- 
ing such an epitaph. What Stuart or Hano- 
verian deserves a fifth part of this sentence? 
Yet Massasoit passed away in obscurity, and 
the exact locality even of his grave is doubt- 
ful. To him succeeded his eldest son, Wam- 
sutta, called Alexander by the Puritans whom 
he and his brother, Pometacom, sought to com- 
pliment, Indian fashion, by asking for English 
names. Almost instantly after accession Alex- 
ander received a summons to appear at Ply- 
mouth court and answer charges. This imper- 
tinent summoning of an independent ruler to 
their jurisdiction has never been duly con- 
demned, though the other part of the Ply- 
mothean treatment of this man was blamed, 
even in that day, and has never been explained 
away. Alexander, proud as his classic name- 
sake, paid no heed to the insult, but went to 
one of his numerous hunting-lodges near Ply- 
mouth with a small retinue, Hubbard says 
eighty, but Major Bradford, who was one of 
the kidnapping party, says the king was at- 
tended with but eight men and sundry squaws. 
Because Alexander came not, Plymouth sent 
Winslow to seize him. The king and his no- 
bles were breakfasting in the lodge, their guns 
stacked outside, and they beheld the Puritans 
approaching, but with easy, unsuspecting con- 
sciences they continued their repast. Accounts 
differ as to the exact manner of the seizure, but 
all agree that his imprisonment, chafing his 
proud spirit, fretted kim into a fever from 
which he speedily died. The Rev. Increase 
Mather says that the haughty sachem, when 
he understood his surprisal, “fell into a raging 
passion, saying that the Plymouth governor had 
no reason to credit rumors or to send for him 
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in such a way, nor would he go to Plymouth 
but when he saw cause.” Whereupon Wins- 
low clapped a pistol to his breast, which, how- 
ever, does not seem to have convinced the king, 
but finally his interpreter smoothed him to 
yield, which he did, only requesting that he 
might go like a sachem attended by his nobles. 
“ The weather being hot, the Major offered him 
a horse to ride on; but, bis squaw and divers 
Indian women being in company, he refused, 
saying he could go on foot as well as they, and 
entreating only that there might be a compty- 
ing with their pace, which was done.” This lit- 


_ tle scene of personal passion, kingly pride, and 


gentlemanly consideration toward women is all 
we have of Alexander’s life and character. No 
career of devastations and battles, no pomp 
and splendor of Indian revelry and triumph, 
simply a quiet hunting of beasts, a being hunted 
by Pilgrims, seizure, imprisonment, fever, and 
death! 

Did this death, day after day in thought, 
night after night in dreams and visions, ery 
aloud for vengeance to the heart of his brother 
Philip, who thereby rose to the kingship of the 
Pokanokets? Was Philip thus inspired, or did 
the endless encroachments of the whites and 
the wrongs of his race admonish him that now, 
if ever, an attempt must be made to save his 
people from the obliteration that was threaten- 
ing? Or was it, as some believe, a blending of 
individual resentment and racial instinet for 
self-preservation that governed this remarka- 
ble man? It is, indeed, very difficult to enter- 
tain an absolute opinion on this point. There 
is even some testimony that Philip was urged 
into his famous war, against his wish and judg- 
ment, by the young warriors of his immediate 
following. But the mass of evidence tends to 
show that for several years Philip, while main- 
taining commerce with the Pilgrims and yield- 
ing to their exorbitant demands on some occa- 
sions with small seeming reluctance, was en- 
gaged in the almost hopeless task of building 
up an alliance among tribes that had been hos- 
tile for centuries and thus preparing for a na- 
tional death-struggle. The war opened, how- 
ever, long before Philip was ready, being pre- 
cipitated by Sassamons, a Massachusett who 
had been converted to Christianity and learned 
to read and write English, but who backslided 
to Indian Unitarianism and became chief in- 
terpreter and secretary at the court of Philip, 
then re-embraced Christianity and became a 
preacher. 

The Rev. Sassamon (the word, in Pokanoket, 


means a cranberry), after preaching to the Na- 
maskets, vassals of Philip, in the summer of 
1674, brought word to the Plymotheans that 
an uprising of the Pokanokets was at hand. 
Sassamon enjoined extreme secrecy, because he 
well knew that death would reward his treach- 
ery. But not much regard was given to his 
information or injunction till it leaked out 
round about and reached Philip’s ears, who, 
perhaps, ordered this triple traitor to be killed 
on sight, since by Indian law he had forfeited 
his life. At any rate, early in 1675, Sassamon’s 
body was found in Assawomset Pond (Middle- 
borough), his hat and gun being on the ice. 
Marks on his body and a broken neck pointed 
to violence instead of drowning, as at first sup- 
posed. So one of King Philip’s chief counsel- 
lors, Tobias, and two other Pokanokets were 
arrested, taken to Plymouth, and executed, after 
a farcical trial by a jury part Indian, as was the 
hypocritical custom then, jury Indians being 
selected from the lowest class, hangers-on of 
the whites. One prisoner after conviction is 
said to have confessed, but the others main- 
tained their innocence to the last gasp. The 
patient antiquarian, Drake, ventures an opinion 
that the guilt of any was questionable if the 
idea of the body bleeding at the murderer’s 
approach had any weight with the jury, and as 
the most learned in those days were the prey 
of such hallucination we can hardly suppose 
that the more ignorant were free from it. 
Howbeit, Dr. Increase Mather, writing in 
1677, gravely records that “ when Tobias came 
near the dead body it fell a-bleeding on fresh, 
as if it had been newly slain, albeit it was buried 
a considerable time before that.” 

This unlawful trial seems to have been the 
final straw to the patience of Philip’s warri- 
ors, for on June 20th, the month of the execu- 
tion, some of them entered the frontier village 
of Swanzey and acted in such an insolent free- 
booter fashion as to provoke a white man to 
fire upon them. This was the signal for com- 
mencing the war, since a superstition, doubtless 
long fostered by the whites, appears to have 
prevailed among them that whichever side 
fired the first gun would be conquered. In the 
opening skirmish, which happened on a fast 
day, June 24th, as the people were coming 
from church, nine men were killed, and the 
rest retreated while the Indians fired their 
dwellings. Troops from Massachusetts and 
Plymouth hastened at once to the scene of dis- 
aster and immediately invaded Philip’s terri- 
tory, Swanzey being the nearest frontier town 
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to it. But while they were hunting him in one 
direction, he was playing firebrand in another, 
village smoking to village in quick succession, 
Then the white forces foolishly separated, some 
going into the Narragansetts country “to make 
a treaty at the point of the sword with that 
tribe,” while the best leader, Captain Church, 
a man of unbounded courage and great kind- 
liness for that age, adventured with a few fol- 
lowers toward Pocasset (now Tiverton opposite 
Rhode Island) and was driven down to the sea- 
shore, where a sloop providentially rescued him 
and his company. The white forces then united, 
and after some drawn battles succeeded in pen- 
ning Philip in a seven-mile Pocasset swamp 
fringing the Taunton River. At this time the 
other Puritan captains, had they followed 
Church’s counsel, could have probably cap- 
tured Philip and saved much future blood, 
since they greatly outnumbered the foe. But 
they were rather inclined to snub Church be- 
cause he had protested vehemently against the 
perfidy of selling for slaves a good many In- 
dians who had voluntarily surrendered. So, 
fancying there was no escape for Philip, they 
drew off most of their force, leaving only a 
select few to starve him out. But in the fort- 
night which they devoted to this process Philip 
was not idle, for he contrived to build canoes 
and transport all his warriors across the river 
by night. He must have been at this time 
fairly well followed, since a hundred fresh wig- 
-wams were found soon after on the edge of the 
swamp. Inthe swamp fighting Philip lost but 
few men comparatively, though among them 
was his beloved brother, “a privy counsellor 
and chief captain who had been educated at 
Harvard College.” Defeated, with larger loss, 
in his next move, Philip retreated westward, 
stirring up the Nipnets (or Nipmucks), and on 
that frontier of Massachusetts his path began 
to be marked by ruined villages. By the night 
of July 31st he reached Brookfield, which he 
burned next day, and besieged the garrison- 
house for two days, til] that “ worthy patriot 
and experienced soldier,” as Hubbard styles my 
respected ancestor, Major Willard, came to the 
rescue with his troop of dragoons. 

The months of August, September, and Oc- 
tober now brought a harvest of death, desola- 
tion, and almost panic to stout-hearted New 
England, for the companies sent against Philip 
when in mass were eluded and mocked at; 
when scattered at all were cut to pieces; and 
so lightning-like were Philip’s maneuvers, 
marches, and counter-marches at this time that, 


though rarely recognized, it was fancied he was 
present as a presiding genius at even the small- 
est scenes of midnight massacre or noonday 
conflagration, Once he was reported to have 
been seen at a successful attack crowned and 
robed in scarlet, not joining, but glorying in 
the fray by leaping again and again his coal- 
black steed over the neighboring fences. At 
another time, not unlike the mad Roman Em- 
peror, he ordered an arm-chair to be placed for 
him “that he might enjoy at his ease the con- 
flagration of a village.” 

September Ist saw a simultaneous attack on 
Hadley and Deerfield, the latter being mostly 
destroyed. The Hadley people were at their 
meeting-house and armed; yet, being surprised, 
would perhaps have been overpowered but for 
a strange inspiring incident. Suddenly rose 
among them, in a cloud of snowy hair and 
clad in the fashion of a bygone time, an an- 
cient man of great presence, who at once took 
the command, and whom the commanded took 
for an angel. By his violent valor and mili- 
tary skill he turned the tide of fight, and then 
vanished as suddenly and mysteriously as he 
rose. It was Major-General Goffe, of Crom- 
well’s Invincibles, and one of the regicide 
judges who had been hidden for ten years in 
the cellar of the town minister. 

September 18th a company of young men, 
“the flower of Essex County,” were sent from 
this same town to bring away the grain and 
other valuables in the ruins of Deerfield. 
Marching home they met a body of the enemy 
at Sugar-loaf Hill, and were literally cut 
to pieces. Another company under Mosely, 
drawn by the firing, hastened to the spot, and 
engaged the Indians for five sultry hours till, 
night nearing, Mosely was forced to retreat, 
but being reinforced soon after by Major Treat 
with one hundred and sixty fresh men, he at 
last drove back the Indians. 

Springfield was Philip’s next objective point, 
where he burned thirty-two houses. His next 
important attack was on Hatfield, October 19th, 
which was largely garrisoned, and here he suf- 
fered his first serious check. Then, learning 
probably that the Narragansett high chiefs 
were at Boston of their own accord, reaffirm- 
ing the treaty of July, which had only been 
signed by some small sachems, Philip suddenly 
withdrew, doubtless to secure allies still fur- 
ther west, if possible, and thereupon went ap- 
parently into winter quarters. 

Some historians, though not Hubbard in this 


case, have tried to make it appear that Philip - 
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was a guest of the Narragansetts during the 
time this tribe was under agreement to deliver 
him alive, if possible, for forty trucking-cloth 
coats, dead for twenty, and to receive two coats 
for each live Pokanoket, and one coat for each 
corpse they could furnish. The difference in 
value between dead and live captives will be 
understood by remembering that Indians were 
valuable articles of commerce to the settlers 
of New England. But though the Narragan- 
setts did not show any activity in bringing 
Pokanokets to market, there is no proof and 
little reason to suppose Philip had won them 
over. Indeed, judging from their attitude in 
the Pequoit affair, and the personal friendliness 
of most of their chiefs toward the English, it 
is doubtful whether Philip’s unaided eloquence 
could have roused them into concerted action. 
But despite the treaty made in July and re- 
cemented in Boston in October, the united 
forces of the colonies decided, in December, to 
attack the chief town of this neutral nation, 
which was situated on an island in a swamp at 
South Kingston, now in Rhode Island terri- 
tory. Accordingly, on December 19, 1675, 
piloted by an Indian renegade, Governor 
Winslow, of Plymouth, with upward of a 
thousand soldiers, fell on this unsuspecting 
place. It was no easy matter, however, to 
take it, even by surprise, for it was well forti- 
fied by palisades, a block-house, flankers for 
cross-firing, besides a hedge of fallen trees en- 
circling a space of five acres; and the only 
avenue to all this was the trunk of a large tree 
lying in the water. Across this narrow bridge, 
in single file, the English poured with that stub- 
born courage which has won so many a forlorn 
hope on fields where they had no right. From 
this narrow tree-bridge they were stripped off 
again and again, like so many bits of bark, 
with fearful slaughter, but at last a handful 
succeeded in entering the first fort and hold- 
ing it long enough to be well reinforced. 

The besieged, whose ammunition was not 
well distributed, as they dreamed not of such 
an onslaught, were now driven from their 
main breastwork and the carnage became 
boundless. Seven hundred warriors were kill- 
ed, and half as many more are said to have 
died of their wounds afterward. Was the 
passion of battle nearly appeased? General 
Winslow thought so now, and wished to quar- 
ter his men in the captured fort, as Church 
suggested, who was not only the finest fighter 
but perhaps the humanest one of that time. 
The other captains, on the contrary, would 


not hear of this, and the surgeon declared he 
would not dress Church’s wounds if he per- 
sisted in such counsel. So the little town lying 
at their mercy, five or six hundred wigwams 
at least, was ruthlessly fired, and the number of 
old men, women, and children who were thus 
by Puritan soldiers and clergy converted into - 
a burnt-offering unto the Prince of Peace, is 
estimated at over a thousand. “They were 
ready,” remarks the Rev. Hubbard, in his 
jaunty, humorous vein, “to dress their dinner, 
but our sudden and unexpected assault put 
them beside that work, making their cook- 
rooms too hot to hold them at that time when 
they and their mitchen fried together.” 

This horrible holocaust, however, was not 
cheaply purchased by the invaders, their loss 
being heavy, and it added to the force of 
Philip in the spring all the remaining war- 
riors of this roasted race, who, under the 
young Canonchet, filled the next three months 
with terrors for the inhabitants of outlying 
settlements. 

By the middle of February, 1676, war was 
begun again by Philip in right earnest, and on 
February 10th Lancaster was attacked, most 
of the men killed, and the women and children 
earried away. The Indians treated these wo- 
men, among whom was Mrs. Rowlandson, wife 
of the minister, with all honor and kindness. 
Even Hubbard bears witness to this, ascribing 
it, however, to the interferent goodness of 
God. “Neither did they offer any uncivil 
carriage (behavior) to any of the females, 
either being restrained by God, as was Abime- 
lech of old, or by some other accidental cause 
which withheld them from doing any wrong 
in that kind.” Mrs. Rowlandson relates, also, 
the politeness she received from Philip later 
on at his Connecticut camp, and his asking her 
to make a shirt for his little boy, for which he 
paid her a shilling. Shortly before her re- 
demption he came up kindly, took her by the 
hand, and said: “Two weeks more and you 
shall be mistress again,” meaning of her own 
household instead of captive in another's. 

Ten days after Lancaster, February 21st, 
Philip swooped down on Medfield (twenty 
miles from Boston) with three hundred men. 
Despite the garrison of two hundred soldiers, 
he succeeded in burning about fifty houses, 
killing eighteen persons, and wounding twenty 
more. As he retired over the bridge toward 
Sherburne, he burned it to prevent pursuit, 
and at the same time on a post posted a letter 
to the whites, saying that his men would war 
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twenty-one years if desired, that there were 
many Indians yet, and that it should be consid- 
ered while the Indians “lose nothing but their 
life, you must lose your fair houses and cattle.” 
In March the entire village of Groton, forty 
houses, was incinerated, and Marlborough suf- 
fered almost as badly. But after a great suc- 
cess near Sudbury in April, where his strategic 
skill was strongly evinced, failure began for 
Philip. The principal mainstay among his 
allies, Canonchet, having ventured out of his 
strongholds with a small body-guard to secure 
fresh seed corn for planting, was captured; the 
other allies, not having counted on so long a 
war, fell away from him just as victory seemed 
nearest, and so the summer opened with as 
gloomy a prospect for Philip as the spring had 
for the whites. 

A moment let us step aside from Philip’s 
fate to glance at Canonchet’s. This chief was 
offered his life if he would urge his nation to 
peace and deliver up Philip if caught. He 
proudly refused the proffer, declaring he would 
not deliver up a Pokanoket or the paring of a 
Pokanoket’s nail. He only asked that he 
might be put to death by Oneko, a Mohegan 
ally of the English, who was his equal in 
rank. When the nearness of death was an- 
nounced to him he answered: “TI like it well; 
I shall die before my heart is soft or I have 
spoken any thing unworthy of myself.” 

Undismayed by the severance of his allies, 
the Petumtucks and Nipnets, who emigrated 
north and west, and the Narragansetts, who, 
after Canonchet’s death, went south, Philip 
still clung to his purpose and scorned all 
thought of peace. But when he heard that 
his oldest friends, the Sogkonates and their 
queen, Awashonks, had gone over to the side 
of the English, it is said he ceased to nourish 
confidence and betook himself with a few faith- 
ful warriors despairingly toward Mount Hope, 
the place of his birth and happy childhood, the 
chief seat of the sachems of his ancient race. 

A cordon of military posts now tightened 
round him, but the principal conduct of the 
war against him was now given up to Captain 
Church, a warrior as subtle and vigilant as he 
and far better equipped with men and arms. 
Yet the great Indian still strove to keep on the 
the offensive, and hunted Church through the 
month of July almost as mueh as Church 
hunted him. As late even as July 11th Philip 
tried to take Taunton by storm, but was re- 
pulsed, and in the offensive movements that 
followed he lost company after company. He 


knew that his doom’s day was near. His war- 
riors had dwindled to a handful, his nearest 
kinsfolk were slain or taken, but no shadow 
of a thought of surrender dimmed the stead- 
fast fire of this king’s courage. He would not 
flee westward like a Nipnet or Petumtuck from 
the crush of the white man. He would stay 
near his natal mountain while a foot of ground 
remained, and would die fighting. Once, when 
Church was hunting him, on a stump on the 
opposite bank of the narrow Taunton, Church 
beheld a solitary Indian gazing stonily on the 
dull stream which just murmured loud enough 
to break a little off the edge of the sultry si- 
lence. Church raised his gun to fire, but drop- 
ped it at the suggestion of a companion that 
the contemplative figure might be a friendly 
Indian. 

Roused from its mournful reverie by the 
noise, the dark statue started into life and 
looked across the stream. It was the king 
himself, and, before the astonished Church 
could level his gun again, Philip had bounded 
like a deer deep into the embrace of the forest. 
What a theme beyond the historian, a theme 
for painter or poet, this hunted monarch with 
his fevered, transitory life contrastive to the 
peaceful, lingering stream! 


Sic rex expectat dum defluat amnis ; at ille 
Labitur et labetur, in omne volubilis evum. 


On the Ist of August Church closed on 
Philip’s headquarters and killed and captured 
about one hundred and thirty of his people. 
Among the prisoners were Philip’s Queen, 
Wootekamiske and his little nine-year-old son. 
This boy caused the Puritan authorities much 
spiritual exercise and the clergy, of course, 
found many nice precedents in Jewish history 
for his execution. Rev. Increase Mather, the 
minister of Boston, urged that “some effectual 
course should be taken with him. He makes 
me think of Hadad, who was a little child when 
his father (the chief sachem of the Edomites) 
was killed by Joab; and had not others fled 
away with him, I am apt to think that David 
would have taken the course that Hadad 
should never have proved a scourge to the next 
generation.” But lust of blood yielded to lust 
of gain, and the innocent young prince was 
only sold into slavery at Bermuda. Facts like 
this, cunningly cast into the shade by popular 
writers, are of vital value for achieving a true 
view of the good old times. It behooves us to 
look facts in the face and to shake off ancestral 
sentimentalism. We have reason to be proud 
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of our race to-day, and reason to be proud of 
New England, but there is all the more reason 
sternly to bid humbugs go; and what humbug 
ever equaled our pretense of the grandeur of 
the Pilgrim Father? 

But the end hastens. Wife and child now 
lost, the king retired to his birth-place and the 
burial-ground of his fathers, “that miniature 
mountain, than which there is no spot more fair 
in all the pleasant region washed by the circling 
Narragansett.” He knew the coil was tighten- 
ing fast, but he spurned all advice to fly west, 
and struck dead one of his warriors who ven- 
tured to hint of treaty with the foe. The 
brother of this victim deserted soon and be- 
trayed Philip’s lair to the hunters. The night 
of August 11, 1676, Philip “dreamed of his 
betrayal, and, awaking early, was recounting 
the vision to his companions when the foe came 
suddenly upon him.” After several volleys, 
Philip, striving to gain a better position, ran 
against an ambush of white soldiers, Caleb 
Cook and an Indian named Alderman. Cook’s 
gun missed fire. Alderman’s, loaded with two 
balls, sent one through Philip’s heart and the 
other not two inches from it. Philip fell on 
his face in the mud with his gun under him. 
At the news of his death “the whole army,” * 
says Church, “gave three loud huzzas.” 

Then the dead king was dragged “by his 
stockings and some of his small breeches ” from 
the muddy swamp to the rise of the moun- 
tain, “and a doleful, great, naked, dirty beast 
he looked like,” remarks Church picturesquely. 
“This Agag,” says Mather, “was now cut into 
quarters, while his head was carried in triumph 
to Plymouth, where it arrived on the very day 
that the church there was keeping a solemn 
thanksgiving to God. God sent em the head 
of a leviathan for a thanksgiving feast.” For 
twenty years this head adorned a gibbet in. Ply- 
mouth, and the clergy used to whet the edge of 
their powers of invective by rattling the dry 


*This “army” probably was no more than one 
hundred men, as Church the week before had but 
forty. 


jaw in the skull and insulting the ghastly thing 
which, in life, they would not have come near 
for the price of a principality. 

One of King Philip’s hands was sent to Bos- 
ton. The other, which was very curiously mis- 
shapen, having been scarred by the bursting of 
a pistol, was given by Church to Alderman, 
“the Indian who shot him, to show to such 
gentlemen as would bestow gratuities upon 
him, and accordingly he got many a penny 
by it.” 

Such were the wages of King Philip’s fail- 
ure. But, while admitting it to be well for the 
world that he did fail, his case deserves the 
sympathy and the admiration of the candid, 
for what failure can ever dim the luster and 
glory of patriotism? Rightly indeed may we 
hail the triumphal car of Progress, yet with 
equal rightness may we indulge all tenderness 
toward the blind or unfortunate hero whom it 
juggernauts under its wheels. And when his- 
tory is rewritten right, that Philip, the Pokano- 
ket, will be ranked among the true royalties of 
the world there is little cause to doubt. Judged 
from the very chronicles of his foes, who dis- 
play their English greed and ferocity with the 
naineté of children, the character of this great 
aboriginal shines forth as one of classical no- 
bility. Ambitious to rescue his country from 
an oppression more cruel than that of Cortez, 
he “scorned delights and lived laborious days.” 
Patient, he toiled fur years to accomplish an 
alliance between tribes hostile for centuries, 
Courageous, when he found his cause was lost, 
he chose to perish rather than to yield. And so 
rides he down, on the black steed with the 
scarlet robe, to the happy hunting-grounds of 
fame. 


Note.—The writer desires to express assense of ob- 
ligation to Mrs. Mary B. Fowle, of Medfield, Massa- 
chusetts, for valuable books and documents bearing 
upon this period of history; also to Mrs. Zeruiah G. 
Mitchell, of Kingston, the last representative of both 
Pequoits and Pokanokets, for much valuable infor- 
mation; also to Messrs Lindsey Swift and Edward 
Hunt, of the Boston Public Library, for certain lit- 


erary courtesies. 
Henry Willard Austin. 
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Borne to me at the twilight hour, 
After the winter wind had ceased, 
The ghost of perfume from a flower . 


Dead in some garden of the East! 


William H. Hayne. 


THE CAREER OF 


AVING been attached to the Virginia (or 
Merrimac) during her entire career, I pro- 
pose to give,as briefly as I can, the essentials of 
her history. All persons who may be inter- 
ested in her construction from a scientific stand- 
point will find a detailed account of her model 
in the March number of the Century Magazine 
for 1885. For the benefit of inland readers, 
however, who are not acquainted with nautical 
terms, it will probably be sufficient to say that 
the Virginia bore some resemblance to a huge 
terrapin, with a large round chimney about the 
middle of its back, and that she was so built 
as not to suit high winds and heavy seas; and 
therefore could not operate outside the capes 
of Virginia. In fact she was designed from 
the first as a defense for the harbor of Norfolk, 
and for that alone. Her armament consisted 
of ten guns, two of them seven-inch rifles, two 
six and four tenth-inch rifles, and the other 
six nine-inch smooth bores. The two nine- 
inch smooth bores nearest the furnace were 
arranged for firing hot shot, for which purpose 
a few solid shot had been cast. In addition to 
our guns, we were armed with an iron ram or 
prow. The prow not being well put on, was 
twisted off and lost in our first encounter with 
the Cumberland, which was a serious loss to us. 
Our speed with it on was, at best, but five miles 
an hour, and with it off it was reduced to three 
and a half or four miles an hour, on account 
of the greater resistance offered by our broad 
and blunt stem to the water. I am also satis- 
fied that, had not our prow been lost, we would 
have sunk the Monitor when we rammed her 
on the 9th of March, 1862. As Admiral Wor- 
den (her commander at that time) thinks other- 
wise, I think it but right to give his reasons 
for doing so. In a private letter to me, dated 
March 13, 1882, he says: 


If the prow of the Merrimac had been intact at 
the time she struck the Monitor, she could not have 
damaged her a particle more by the blow with it than 
she did in hitting her with her stem; and for the 
following reasons: The hull of the Monitor was in 
breadth, at her midship section, thirty-four feet, and 
the armored raft which was placed on the hull was, 
at the same point, forty-one feet four inches in 
breadth, so that the raft extended on either side three 
feet eight inches beyond the hull. The raft was five 
feet deep and was immersed in the water three and 
a half feet. The Merrimac’s prow, according to Jones, 
was two feet below the surface of the water. The 
prow, therefore, if on, would have struck the ar- 
mored hull one and a half feet above its lowest part, 
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and could not have damaged it. Further, the prow 
extended two feet forward from the stem, and had it 
been low enough to reach below the armored raft, it 
could not have reached the hull by one foot eight 
inches. 


Admiral Worden’s theory, given above, like 
all untested ones, is speculation and nothing 
more, and I doubt not but the commander of 
the Cumberland, previous to its practical dem- 
onstration, would have thought it impossible 
for our prow to have first crushed its way 
through a strongly constructed raft projected 
in front of that vessel as a protection against 
torpedoes, and then to have penetrated her 
bow—the strongest part of a ship—and made 
a chasm in it large enough, according to Wood, 
to admit a “horse and cart.” But it was not 
absolutely necessary to reach the Monitor’s 
hull. <A large fracture in any part of her raft 
would have so disabled the Monitor that she 
would have been left entirely at our mercy; 
and this, I am sure, would have resulted, had 
we struck her with the solid and penetrating 
iron prow instead of the blunt and soft timber- 
heads of our stem. That my views are sus- 
tained by the admiral’s own side, is evidenced 
by the following extract from a letter to me 
from Medical Director Charles Martin, United 
States Navy, written some twelve years ago, 
Martin says: “I feel sure that the Merrimac 
broke off her ram in the Cumberland the day 
before, and that loss prevented her sinking the 
Monitor.” 

Medical Director Martin was the surgeon of 
the Cumberland, and as the sick-bay of the 
vessel, where the surgeon was stationed, was 
the very spot where our prow entered, he had 
received practical demonstration of the terrible 
efficiency of that prow, and spoke from the 
solid stand-point of experience instead of the 
unstable one of hypothetical deduction. 

The Virginia, as T have said, carried 10 guns, 
and her consorts, the Patrick Henry, James- 
town, Teaser, Beaufort, and Raleigh, mounted 
together 17 more; so that our whole number 
of guns never exceeded 27. Opposed to us 
were the Monitor (29), Roanoke (40), Minne- 
sota (48), Congress (50), Cumberland (24), St. 
Lawrence (50), Brandywine (50), Cambridge 
(5), Whitehall (2), Mt. Vernon (3), Mystic (4), 
Dragon (1), Zouave (1), Mount Washington 
(4), Braziliera (6), S. R. Spaulding (8), Young 
America (2), Charles Phelps (1), and Delewarge 
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(2); making 385 guns afloat, besides the pow- 
erful batteries at Fortress Monroe, Newport 
News, and the Rip Raps. My information in 
regard to the Union fleet is taken from a bom- 
bastic pamphlet, kindly sent me by Admiral 
Worden, United States Navy, and entitled 
“The first Monitor and its Inventor; a paper 
read before the Buffalo Historical Society, Jan- 
uary 5, 1874, by Eben P. Dorr.” 

The commissioned officers of the Virginia 
were Captain F. Buchanan, Lieutenants C. Ap 
R. Jones, Charles C. Sims, Robert D. Minor, 
H. Davidson, J. T. Wood, J. Eggleston, and 
Walter Butt, Paymaster James Semple, Sur- 
geon Dinwiddie B. Phillips, Assistant Surgeon 
A. S. Garnett, Captain of Marines Reuben 
Thom, Chief Engineer H. A. Ramsay, Captain 
Kevil (vol.), Norfolk United Artillery; Lieu- 
tenant D. Forrest (vol.), Confederate States 
Army; warrant officers, Assistant Engineers 
Tynan, Campbell, Hening, Jack, and White, 
and Midshipmen Foute, Marmaduke, Liftle- 
page, Craig, Long, and Rootes, and Clerk A. 
Sinclair; forward officers, Harker, Oliver, Lind- 
say, Sergeant Tabb, of signal corps, and pilots 
Parrish, Williams, Wright, and Cunningham. 

Most of our crew being volunteers from the 
army and unused to ship-life (especially un- 
favorable to comfort and health on board the 
Virginia), about twenty per cent of our men 
were usually ashore at the hospital, and our 
effective force on the 8th of March was about 
two hundred and fifty or two hundred and 
sixty men. 

About 11 a. M., March 8, 1862, the Virginia, 
accompanied by the Raleigh (one gun) and the 
Beaufort (one gun), left Norfolk Navy Yard 
for the purpose of making her first trial as a 
vessel of war upon the United States naval 
forces in and about Hampton Roads. As our 
engines were very weak and defective, having 
been condemned just before the war as worth- 
less, we were fortunate in having favorable 
weather for our purpose. The day was un- 
usually mild and calm for the season, and the 
water was smooth and glassy; and, except for 
the unusually large number of persons upon 
the shores watching our motions, there was 
nothing to indicate a serious movement on our 
part, or any thing out of the ordinary nature 
of affairs. Our vessel never having been 
tested before, and her model being new and 
unheard of, many of those who watched us 
predicted failure, and others pleasantly sug- 
gested that the Virginia was an enormous me- 
tallic burial case, and that we were conducting 


our own funeral, and saving our friends and 
the undertakers that trouble. After passing 
Craney Island, and coming in sight of the en- 
emy, we saw the frigates Congress and Cum- 
berland in the distance, lying quietly at anchor 
off Newport News. Their boats were fas- 
tened to the swinging booms, and the rigging 
on both ships was filled with the washed 
clothes of the men hung up to dry. Neither 
of the vessels seeming to take any active in- 
terest in our movements, I concluded that the 
rumors concerning torpedoes in the channel 
(which the enemy had every facility for plac- 
ing there) were true, and that they were sim- 
ply awaiting our approach to the proper spot 
before firing them, and sending us broadcast 
into the air, and afterward returning us as food 
for the fishes of the sea. 

When we were about three quarters of a 
mile from the Congress, which was lying on 
our starboard bow (or east of us), Lieutenant 
Parker, of the Beaufort, fired the first shot at 
her. This was soon followed by our broadside 
delivered en passant at the same vessel, while 
we kept steadily on, heading for the Cumber- 
land. It being flood-tide her bow was fairly 
presented to us, and we rammed her at that 
part, and at the same time fired into her with 
our bow pivot-gun, killing and wounding a 
large number of the enemy, and in return 
having one of our own crew killed and an- 
other seriously wounded. The guns of the 
two vessels were so near each other, and their 
muzzles so near touching, that, in the almost 
simultaneous explosions, the muzzles of two 
of our guns were very badly broken off, and 
shortened to such an extent that they could 
not be afterward used without firing the wood- 
work around their port-holes. Backing our 
engines and releasing our ship from the em- 
brace of the Cumberland, we kept on up the 
James River in order to turn, the Virginia 
drawing too much water and being too long 
and unwieldy to do so in the narrow channel 
we then occupied. To effect our object we had 
to pass and repass the enemy’s heavy batteries 
on shore, and we used our artillery upon them 
so well as to put a number of their men hors 
du combat and to silence some of their guns. 
In about fifteen minutes after leaving the 
Cumberland, and before we had turned our 
head down the river again, that vessel filled 
and sank. To have gone down so speedily the 
breach we made in her must really have been, 
as Colonel Wood says, large enough “to admit 
a horse and cart.” Catesby Jones says, in his 
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official report, “ There were heavy spars about 
her bows, probably to ward off torpedoes, 
through which we had to break before reach- 
ing the side of the ship. The noise of the 
crashing timbers was distinctly heard above 
the din of the battle.” I once heard a crash 
like that when the United States steamer Mis- 
sissippi ran down a fleet of Chinese junks in a 
dense fog in the East Indies. 

The Congress, seeing us steaming on up the 
river, probably thought that we were on our 
way to Richmond, and remained quietly at her 
anchorage until she saw us returning and mov- 
ing toward her. She then slipped her cable 
and tried to escape. The effort, however, was 
a failure, and she grounded several hundred 
yards from the shore, near Newport News. 
Taking a favorable position on her quarter, we 
opened upon her with our guns with such ter- 
rible effect that she soon struck her colors, and 
hoisted the white flag at half-mast at the main 
and also at the spanker gaff as a signal of her 
surrender. Buchanan ordered the Beaufort 
and Raleigh to run along-side of her and re- 
move her officers and men, and then set her on 
fire. Her commander, Radford, was ashore, 
and her first lieutenant, Smith, having been 
killed, Lieutenant Pendergrast, her senior ofli- 
cer, by and with the counsel of Commander 
William Smith (temporarily on board as a 
visitor), surrendered to Lieutenant Parker, 
and he received from them the side-arms of 
those officers and the ship’s colors. Messrs. 
Smith and Pendergrast, with some thirty other 
prisoners, were carried on board the Beaufort; 
but Commander Smith and Lieutenant Pen- 
dergrast, pleading earnestly to return to the 
Congress and aid in getting out her sick and 
wounded, were given that permission, and made 
their escape. 

A heavy fire being opened on our gun-boats 
from the shore while they were trying to save 
the enemy’s sick and wounded, they hauled off 
without burning her. Captain Buchanan, not 
knowing why she was not fired, sent Lieuten- 
ant Robert D. Minor in a row-boat to perform 
the duty. As Minor approached the Congress 
his boat was fired upon both from ship and 
shore, her flags of surrender still flying, and he 
was seriously wounded. 

When he saw this act of perfidy Buchanan 
ordered hot shot and incendiary shells to be 
poured into her, and, seizing a carbine him- 
self, he commenced firing upon her from the 
hurricane deck. While thus exposed he was 
seriously wounded and handed below. In 


turning the command over to Lieutenant 
Jones, he enjoined it upon him “to fight it out 
as long as a man was left to stand at the guns.” 

It was not very long before the Congress 
was all ablaze. She burned with increasing 
brilliancy and beauty until between 12 P.M. of 
the 8th and 1 a.M. of the 9th, when her maga- 
zine exploded, turning the almost brightness 
of noon to the pitch darkness of midnight. At 
least such was the effect upon’our eyes, after so 
long gazing at her flames. While we were at 
work upon the Congress and Cumberland, the 
three large frigates, Minnesota, Roanoke, and 
St. Lawrence, had gotten under way, and were 
bearing down upon us. The Roanoke and St. 
Lawrence were so unfortunate as to strand 
themselves at too great a distance for us to 
pay them much attention, but the Minnesota 
(under Captain G. J. Van Brunt) ran aground 
about a mile off and took an active part in 
the fight. We continued our fire upen her 
until about 7 Pp. M., when we ceased firing and 
went to our anchorage off Sewall’s Point, 
leaving the last named vessel immuvably 
aground. Our total loss on this day (there 
was none on the 9th) was two men killed, two 
officers and one man seriously wounded, and 
fourteen men so slightly injured as to be able 
to return to duty on the next day. 

Our duties had kept us so constantly engaged 
that it was near midnight before we got our 
supper, the only meal we had taken since 8 a.M., 
and afterward the attractiveness of the burning 
Congress was such that we watched her till 
nearly 1 a. M., when she blew up, before we 
went to our rest, so that when we were aroused 
to resume the fight on Sunday morning, it 
seemed as though we had scarcely been asleep. 
After a hurried breakfast, and while the crew 
were getting up the anchor, I landed Captain 
Buchanan, Lieutenant Minor, and the seriously 
wounded man at Sewall’s Point, for transmis- 
sion to the naval hospital at Norfolk. Return- 
ing, I pulled around the ship before boarding 
her, to see how she had stood the bombardment 
of Saturday and to what extent she had been 
damaged. I found all her stanchions, iron 
railings, boat davits, and light work of every 
description swept away, her smoke-stack cut 
to pieces, two guns without muzzles, and 
ninety-eight indentations on her plating, show- 
ing where heavy solid shot had struck, but 
glanced off without doing any injury. As 
soon as I had gotten on deck (about 6:25 a. M.) 
we started again for Hampton Roads, hoping 
to find the Minnesota still aground, so that we 
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might destroy her before she could get afloat 
and escape us. 

On our way to the Minnesota, and while we 
were still too far off to do her much damage, 
the Monitor came out to meet us. For some 
length of time we devoted our attention to 
her, but having no solid shot, and finding that 
our light shell were making but little impres- 
sion upon her turret, Jones ordered the pilot 
to disregard the Monitor altogether, and carry 
out his first instructions by placing the Vir- 
ginia as near to the Minnesota as possible. In- 
stead, however, of taking us within a half mile 
of that ship, as we afterward learned he could 
have done, he purposely ran us aground nearly 
two miles off. This he did through fear of 
passing under the Minnesota's terrible broad- 
side, as he confessed subsequently to Captain 
A. B. Fairfax, Confederate States Navy, and 
from whose lips I received it. The Virginia, 
like the Minnesota, drew twenty-three feet of 
water, and the Monitor only eleven, so that 
while we were stuck in the mud our antagonist, 
drawing so much less, could move with ease in 
any direction. Taking a position very close to 
us, and where none of our guns could be brought 
to bear upon her, she directed a succession of 
shots at the same section of our vessel, and 
some of them striking close together, started 
the timbers and drove them perceptibly in, 
but not enough to do any serious damage. 

For fifteen or twenty minutes we remained 
stuck in the mud, but as soon as we were afloat 
again we sheered off from the Monitor in order 
to get a chance to turn and ram her. This 
was the time when Captain Van Brunt was 
under the impression we were in retreat and 
‘“‘the little battery chasing us.” As soon as 
the move could be effected, we turned and ran 
into the Monitor, and at the same time gave 
her a shot from our bow pivot-gun. Had our 
iron prow been intact, as I have already said, 
we would have sunk her. As it was, she stag- 
gered a while under the shock, and sheering 
off from us altogether, soon struck a direct 
eourse for Old Point, no more to return on 
that day. Nor did she ever afterward come 
within a mile of us. The Minnesota, so far as 
the Monitor was concerned, was now left en- 
tirely at our mercy, and but for the timidity 
of our pilot would have been destroyed. That 
Captain Van Brunt, her commander, looked 
upon his ship as lost, will be seen from his offi- 
cial report, given in full in this article. 

The ramming of the Monitor and her retreat 
to Fortress Monroe took place about 11:30 a.M., 
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and we continued our fire upon the Minnesota, 
at long range, for about half an hour longer, 
when we took advantage of the flood-tide and 
returned slowly to Norfolk.* That we did not 
destroy the Minnesota was due solely to the 
fact that our pilot assured us we could get no 
nearer to her than we then were without 
grounding again. The Monitor had no more 
to do with the saving of that vessel than the 
guns at Old Point or at the Rip Raps. It was 
pilot Blank’s fear of the Minnesota’s own 
broadside and our fear of being again hard 
and fast aground which saved Captain Van 
Brunt’s vessel from destruction. 

Having already stated our losses, by which 
I mean those on the Virginia only, and do not 
include her consorts’, I will now sum up those 
of the enemy, so far as I am able to arrive at 
them from the public documents of the United 
States and other authentic sources. We had 
sunk the Cumberland, burned the Congress, 
ran the Roanoke, St. Lawrence, and Minnesota 
aground (the Minnesota very badly crippled) 
whipped the Monitor, and driven her in a 
damaged condition from the field, destroyed 
some small craft, and killed and wounded over 
four hundred men afloat, besides doing un- 
known damage to the batteries ashore. 

I now propose to confirm the history thus 
far given, as well as that which will follow, by 
quoting the official reports and other published 
statements of our antagonists. 

Lieutenant (now admiral) John L. Worden, 
who commanded the Monitor up to the time 
of his being wounded, has never, so far as the 
records show, made any official report of the 
part he took in the fight, and whatever I state 
upon his authority will be taken from the let- 
ter already alluded to, and from the Dorr 
pamphlet, presumably indorsed by him as cor- 
rect, inasmueh as I received it from him. 

When the commander of the Monitor, Lieu- 
tenant John L. Worden, was wounded in the 
action of the 9th of March, he turned the 
command of that vessel over to Lieutenant S. 
Dana Greene, United States Navy. This gen- 
tleman has made two reports, one to his proper 
superior, and called an “official report,” and 
another much more extended one in the Cen- 
tury Magazine of March, 1885, which may be 
called a public report or open statement. I 
will give them both first, and afterward com- 


*In an off-hand narrative, written without notes 
for the Times (Philadelphia), I gave the hour of return 
as ‘“‘sundown.”’ The MS. should have read “ reached 
Norfolk ’’ at that time. 
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ment on them as I find necessary. All the 
underscores are my own in his and the other 
reports which follow after. 

In his official report Lieutenant 8. Dana 
Greene says: 


At 8:45 we opened on the Merrimac, and continued 
the action until 11:30 4.M., when Captain Worden 
was injured in the eyes, by the explosion of a shell 
from the Merrimac upon the outside of the eye-hole 
in the pilot-house exactly opposite his eye. Captain 
Worden then sent for me and told me to take charge 
of the vessel. We continued the action until 12:15 
P.M., when the Merrimac retreated to Sewall’s Point, 
and we went to the Minnesota, and remained by her 
until she was afloat. 


In a subsequent article, written by Lieuten- 
ant Greene, and published in the Century 
Magazine of March, 1885, he says: 


Soon after noon a shell from the enemy’s gun, the 
muzzle not ten yards distant, struck the forward side 
of the pilot-house, directly in the sight hole or slit, 
and exploded, cracking the second iron log and 
partly lifting the top, leaving an opening. Worden 
was standing immediately behind the spot, and re- 
ceived in his face the force of the blow, which partly 
stunned him, and, filling his eyes with powder, ut- 
terly blinded him. The injury was known only to 
those in the pilot-house and its immediate vicinity. 
The flood of light rushing through the top of the 
pilot-house, now partly open, caused Worden, blind 
as he was, to believe that the pilot-house was seri- 
ously injured if not destroyed ; he therefore gave or- 
ders to put the helm starboard and “ sheer off.”’ 

Thus the Monitor retired temporarily from the ac- 
tion, in order to ascertain the extent of the injuries 
she had received. At the same time Worden sent for 
me, and leaving Stimers the only officer in the tur- 
ret, I went forward at once and found him standing 
at the foot of the ladder leading to the pilot-house. 
He was a ghastly sight, with his eyes closed and the 
blood apparently rushing from every pore in the up- 
per part of his face. He told me that he was seri- 
ously wounded, and directed me to take command. 
I assisted in leading him to a sofa in his cabin, where 
he was tenderly cared for by Dr. Logue, and then I 
assumed command. Blind and suffering as he was, 
Worden’s fortitude never forsook him; he frequently 
asked from the bed of his pain of the progress of af- 
fairs, and when told that the Minnesota was saved, he 
said, ‘‘ Then I can die happy.”’ 

When I reached my station in the pilot-house I 
found that the iron log was fractured, and the top 
partly open, but the steering gear was still intact, 
and the pilot-house was not totally destroyed, as had 
been feared. In the confusion of the moment result- 
ing from so serious an injury to the commanding 
officer, the Monitor had been moving without direc- 
tion. Exactly how much time elapsed from the mo- 
ment that Worden was wounded until I reached the 
pilot-house and completed the examination of the 
injury at that point, and determined what course to 
pursue in the damaged condition of the vessel, it is im- 
possible to state, but it could hardly have exceeded 
twenty minutes at the utmost. During this time the 
Merrimac, which was leaking badly, had started in 
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the direction of Elizabeth River, and on taking my 
station in the pilot-house and turning the vessel's 
head in the direction of the Merrimac, I saw that she 
was already in retreat. A few shots were fired at the 
retiring vessel, and she continued on to Norfolk. I 
returned with the Monitor to the side of the Minne- 
sota, where preparations were being made to abandon 
the ship, which was still aground. 


Let us now compare those two statements 
of Lieutenant Greene and see how they accord 
with each other and with Captain Van Brunt’s 
report. 

In his official report Lieutenant Greene says 
“Worden was wounded at 11:30 a. m., and 
that he (Greene) continued the action until 
12:15 p. M. (implying our presence up to that 
time), when we turned and fled.” In his mag- 
azine article, per contra, he says Worden was 
wounded “soon after noon,” and fhat it was 
while he was “moving without direction ” 
away from us, and attending to Worden, etc., 
that we retreated, and that he found out that 
we were running when he, in his unconscious 
flight, turned the Monitor’s head around to 
look at us. In his official report he mentions 
no damage to his vessel. In the magazine 
article he speaks of her being seriously dam- 
aged. In his official report he does not inti- 
mate that he was absent from the field a mo- 
ment. In his magazine article he says he 
“sheered off” and might have been gone for 
one third of an hour. (Long enough to have 
easily reached Fortress Monroe.) In his offi- 
cial report he says he returned to the Minne- 
sota at 12:15, when, according to his magazine 
article, it was about that time Worden was so 
close to us as to be wounded “by a gun, the 
muzzle not ten yards off.” He tells us he re- 
mained by the Minnesota until she was afloat; 
per contra, the captain of that vessel, in his 
official report, and while mentioning all the 
other movements of the Monitor, has strangely 
failed to speak of that one. Mr. Greene tells 
us that while he was attending to Worden, ex- 
amining the injuries of the Monitor, and “ de- 
termining what course to pursue in the dam- 
aged condition of the vessel,” a period he thinks 
of twenty minutes, “the Monitor was moving 
without direction.” Now, if “to move without 
direction” on water, where no sails are spread 
to the winds, means any thing, it means to drift 
with the current; and as Admiral Worden, in 
his letter to me, and Captain Van Brunt, by 
giving the hours of ebb and flow in his official 
report, both say the tide was at that time run- 
ning flood, the Monitor was performing the 
unheard-of feat of drifting against the current. 
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She was moving seaward toward Old Point, 
while at the same time and in the same chan- 
nel the tide was bearing us inward toward 
Norfolk. 

In his magazine article Mr. Greene goes on 
to say, “ It has never been denied that the ob- 
ject of the Merrimac on the 9th of March was 
to complete the destruction of the Union fleet 
in Hampton Roads, and that in this she was 
completely foiled and driven off by the Moni- 
tor; nor has it been denied that at the close of 
the engagement the Merrimac retreated to 
Norfolk, leaving the Monitor in possession of 
the field.” 

That Lieutenant Greene never saw his two 
assertions denied, simply shows the limited 
character of his reading. His statements have 
been denieg so often and so publicly that I 
think it unnecessary to refer to the multitude 
of instances in which it has been done. The 
Philadelphia Times alone contains two or more. 
Our object in returning to the Roads on Sun- 
day was to damage the Minnesota as much as 
possible before she could get afloat again and 
escape us. As for his retaining possession of 
the field, I have only to say that it has been so 
much a matter of doubt as to where that field 
was, I can not positively locate it. If, as it is 
generally supposed, it was under the immedi- 
ate cover of Fortress Monroe, we were not rash 
enough to undertake the capture of that place, 
at least alone and also short of ammunition. 
If, again, the field which the Monitor re- 
tained was in the shoal waters near Hampton 
Roads, my reply would be, our model not be- 
ing ethereal enough to navigate mud flats, 
sand spits, and spring branches, we were will- 
ing for him to retain that field in company 
with the bull-frogs, tadpoles, and sand-fiddlers, 
upon whose domain they so closely bordered. 
Let us now see how my statements are sus- 
tained by the commanding officer of the Min- 
nesota, the vessel which Lieutenant Greene 
claims to have saved. Captain Van Brunt cer- 
tainly ought to know to whom he was indebted 
for the salvation of his ship, and I give his re- 
port in full. 

UNITED STATES STEAMER 
March 10, 1862. 

Sir—On Saturday the 8th instant, at 12:45 Pp. M., 
three small steamers, in appearance, were discovered 
rounding Sewall’s Point, and as soon as they came 
into full broadside view, I was convinced that one 
was the iron-plated steam-battery Merrimac, from the 
large size of her smoke-pipe. They were heading for 
Newport News, and I, in obedience to a signal from 
the senior officer present, Captain J. Marston, imme- 
diately called all hands, slipped my cables, and got 
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under way for that point to engage her. While rap- 
idly passing Sewall's Point the rebels there opened 
fire upon us from a rifle battery, one shot from which 
going through and crippling my main-mast. I re- 
turned the fire from my broadside guns and forecastle 
pivot. We ran without farther difficulty within 
about one and a half miles of Newport News, and 
there, unfortunately, grounded. The tide was run- 
ning ebb, and although in the channel there was not 
sufficient water for this ship, which draws twenty- 
three feet, I knew that the bottom was soft and lumpy 
and endeavored to force the ship over, but I found it 
impossible todo so. At this time it was reported to 
me that the Merrimac had passed the frigate Con- 
gress and ran into the sloop-of-war Cumberland, and 
in fifteen minutes after I saw the latter going down 
by the head. The Merrimac then hauled off, taking 
a position, and about 2:30 Pp. M. engaging the Congress, 
throwing shot and shell into her with terrifie effect, 
while the shot from the Congress glanced from her 
iron-plated sloping sides without doing any apparent 
damage. At 3:30 P. M. the Congress was compelled to 
haul down her colors. Of the extent of her loss and 
injury you will be informed from the official report. 

At 4 p. M. the Merrimac, Jamestown, and Patrick 
Henry bore down upon my vessel. Very fortunately 
the iron battery drew too much water to come within a 
mile of us. She took a position on my starboard bow, 
but did not fire with accuracy, and only one shot 
passed through the ship’s bow. The other two steam- 
ers took their position on my port bow and stern, and 
their fire did most damage in killing and wounding 
men, inasmuch as they fired with rifled guns; but 
with the heavy gun that I could bring to bear upon 
them, I drove them off, one of them apparently in a 
crippled condition. I fired upon the Merrimac with 
my pivot ten-inch gun without apparent effect, and 
at 7 p. M. she too hauled off, and all three vessels 
steamed toward Norfolk. The tremendous firing of 
my broadside guns had crowded me further upon the 
mud bank, into which the ship seemed to have made 
for herself a cradle. From 10 Pp. M., when the tide 
commenced to run flood, until 4 A. m., I had all hands 
at work with steam-tugs and hawsers endeavoring to 
haul the ship off the bank, but without avail; and 
as the tide had then fallen considerably I suspended 
further operations at that time. At 2. M. the iron 
battery Monitor, Commander John L. Worden, which 
had arrived the previous evening at Hampton Roads, 
came alongside and reported for duty, and then all 
on board felt that we had a friend that would stand 
by us in our hour of trial. At 6 A.M. the enemy 
again appeared, coming down from Craney Island, 
and I beat to quarters, but they ran past my ship and 
were heading for Fortress Monroe, and the retreat 
was beaten to allow my men to get something to eat. 
The Merrimac ran down near to the Rip Raps, and 
then turned into the channel through which I had 
come. Again all hands were called to quarters, and 
when she approached within a mile of us I opened 
upon her with my stern guns and made signal to the 
Monitor to attack the enemy. She immediately ran 
down in my wake right within range of the Merri- 
mac, completely covering my ship as far as was pos- 
sible with her diminutive dimensions, and much to 
my astonishment laid herself right alongside of the 
Merrimac, and the contrast was that of a pigmy to a 
giant. Gun after gun was fired by the Monitor, which 
was returned with whole broadsides by the rebels, 
with no more effect apparently than so many pebble- 
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stones thrown by a child. After awhile they com- 
menced maneuvering, and we could see the little bat- 
tery point her bow for the rebels with the intention, 
as I thought, of sending ashot through her bow port- 
hole; then she would shoot by her and rake her 
through the stern. In the meantime the rebels were 
pouring in broadside after broadside, but almost all 
her shot flew over the little submerged propeller, and 
when they struck the bomb-proof tower the shot 
glanced off without producing any effect, clearly 
establishing the fact that wooden vessels can not con- 
tend with iron-clad ones; for never before was any 
thing like it dreamed of by the greatest enthusiast in 
maritime warfare. The Merrimac, finding she could 
make nothing off the Monitor, turned her attention 
once more to me. 

In the morning she had put an eleven-inch shot 
under my counter near the water line; and now on 
her second approach I opened upon her with all my 
broadside guns and ten-inch pivot—a broadside which 
would have blown out of water any timber-built ship 
in the world. She returned my fire with her rifled 
bow-gun with a shell which passed through the chief 
engineer’s state-room, through the engineers’ mess-room 
amidships, and burst in the boatswain’s room, tearing 
four rooms all into one in its passage, and exploding 
two charges of powder, which set the ship on fire, but 
it was promptly extinguished by a party headed by 
my first lieutenant. Her second shell went through 
the boiler of the tug-boat Dragon, explodiny it and 
causing some consternation on board my ship for the 
moment until the matter was explained. This 
time I had concentrated upon her an incessant 
fire from my gun-deck, spar-deck, and forecastle 
pivot-guns, and was informed by my marine officer, 
who was stationed on the poop, that at least fifty solid 
shot struck her on her slanting side without produc- 
ing any apparent effect. By the time she had fired 
her third shell the little Monitor had come down 
upon her, placing herself between us and compelled 
her to change her position, in doing which she 
grounded, and again I poured into her all the guns 
which could be brought to bear upon her. As soon 
as she got off she stood down the bay, the little bat- 
tery chasing her with all speed, when suddenly the 
Merrimac turned around and run full speed into her 
antagonist. For a moment I was anxious, but in- 
stantly I saw a shot plunge into the iron roof of the 
Merrimac which surely must have damaged her. 

For some time after this the rebels concentrated 
their whole battery upon the tower and pilot-house 
of the Monitor, and soon after the latter stood down 
for Fortress Monroe, and we thought it probable she 
had exhausted her supply of ammunition, or sus- 
tained some injury. Soon after the Merrimac and 
the other two steamers headed for my ship, and I 
then felt to the fullest extent my condition. I was 
hard and immovably aground, and they could take 
position under my stern and rake me. I had expended 
most of my solid shot, my ship was was badly crippled, 
and my officers and men were worn out with fatigue, 
but even in this extreme dilemma I determined never 
to give up the ship to the rebels, and, after consult- 
ing with my officers, I ordered every preparation to 
be made to destroy the ship after all hope was gone of 
saving her. 

On ascending the poop deck I observed that the 
enemy’s vessels had changed their course, and were 
heading for Craney Island. J then determined to 
lighten the ship by throwing overboard my eight-inch 


guns, hoisting out pr , starting water, etc. At 
2 p.M. I proceeded to make another attempt to save the 
ship by the use of a number of powerful tugs and 
the steamer S. R. Spaulding, kindly sent to my as- 
sistance by Captain Talmadge, Quartermaster at 
Fortress Monroe, and succeeded in dragging her half 
a mile distant, and then she was immovable, the 
tide having fallen. At2 o’clock this morning I suc- 
ceeded in getting the ship once more afloat, and am 
now at anchor opposite Fortress Monroe. It gives me 
great pleasure to say that, during the whole of these 
trying scenes the officers and men conducted them- 
selves with great courage and coolness. 

I have the honor to be your very obedient servant, 


G. J. VAN Brunt, Captain U. 8. Navy, 


Commanding Frigate Minnesota, 
Hon. GIDEON WELLES, 


Secretary of the Navy. 


I have given the foregoing official report en- 
tire, without change or omission of a word, 
because of its fullness, fairness, and honesty. 
Its author was not only a close but most in- 
tensely and even painfully interested observer 
of the fights of the 8th and 9th of March. He 
has noticed and reported every movement of 
the Virginia and the Monitor with an accuracy 
that is rarely found under such trying circum- 
stances, and it would be impossible for any one 
to show a greater desire for the success of the 
latter in her encounter with the Virginia than 
he has done, and which his language plainly 
indicates. He is equally, or rather vastly more 
concerned for the Minnesota, but like an hon- 
orable, high-minded man (as I knew him to be 
from intimate association with him in former 
years), he does not make claims for “deeds of 
daring” not performed, nor do an injustice to 
the prowess and gallant conduct of his enemy. 
In his report (speaking of the 8th) he says: 
“Very fortunately the iron battery drew too 
much water to come within a mile of us,” and 
again, that, in our efforts to change positions 
and get nearer to him on the 9th, “in doing so 
we grounded.” ‘With the exception of a sin- 
gle shot, which he erroneously thought entered 
our grating from above, he says that none of 
the shots from the Minnesota or the Monitor 
seemed to have any effect upon us. He men- 
tions nothing that would indicate that our ves- 
sel was at all crippled, but he does mention 
that when he saw the Monitor leave him in his 
crippled and helpless situation, and stand down 
for Fortress Monroe, and saw also that the 
Virginia and her two consorts at the end of 
the engagement held possession of the field 
and were making for him, that “he then felt to 
the fullest extent his condition, and that he 
supposed the Monitor must be out of ammuni- 
tion or had sustained some injury.” In his 
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despair he is about to set fire to and abandon 
his ship—that ship which Lieutenant Greene 
tells us he had already saved. But, on ascend- 
ing the poop, he discovers, not that the Moni- 
tor had come to interpose her iron turret be- 
tween him and the dreaded Virginia, but that 
“we had changed our course, and were moving 
toward Norfolk.” He also says that again, at 
2 p.M., he is making herculean efforts to save 
his ship, and that he continued those efforts (as 
the tide favored him), aided by powerful steam- 
tugs and the S. R. Spaulding, until the morn- 
ing of the 10th, before she was saved, and con- 
sequently before my old messmate and former 
friend, Admiral John L. Worden, could “die 
happy.” 

Where was the Monitor all this time? Was 
she aiding in casting overboard those valuable 
eight-inch guns, and recklessly consigning the 
Minnesota’s provisions to the sea, when the 
vessel was in no danger, and could easily have 
relieved herself of all extra weight by means 
of the many steamers and tugs around her? 

The idea is absurd. The Monitor did not 
return, or Captain Van Brunt would have said 
so. He had reported her flight, and he would 
have been bound by every consideration of 
honor and gratitude to have called attention 
to her return. This he has not done, and 
solely because of his regard for the truth. 
After the painful wound to Worden, who had 
so ably and gallantly fought her up to that 
event, the Monitor fled, beaten and crippled, 
from the field, and never again came any where 
within our reach, although that opportunity 
was repeatedly offered her. She could meet 
us any where, but we, on account of our great 
draught of water, could not reach her. 

In this assertion I am sustained by Lieuten- 
ant Greene’s own admission in the Century 
Magazine. On page 762 he says: “For the 
next two months we lay at Hampton Roads. 
Twice the Merrimac came out of Elizabeth 
River, but did not attack. We on our side had 
received positive orders not to attack in the 
comparatively shoal waters of Hampton Roads, 
where the Union fleet could not maneuver. 
The Merrimac protected James River and the 
Monitor protected the Chesapeake.” 

Here is a confession that the Virginia pro- 
tected the James River against the Monitor 
and whole Union fleet combined, and they 
were unwilling, not to say afraid, to attack us 
unless they had every advantage. Let us now 
see how the heads of the two great fighting 
departments of the government looked upon 


the matter, and see if they regarded the Vir- 
ginia as a whipped vessel, and no longer to be 
dreaded, like “the Turk, the Devil, and the 
Comet.” The following laconic and some- 
what “you’re another” correspondence will 
show: 


WASHINGTON, March 13, 1862. 
HON. GIDEON WELLES, Secretary of the Navy: 


Sir—I am directed by the Secretary of War to say 
he places at your disposal any transports or coal ves- 
sels at Fort Monroe for the purpose of closing the 
channel of Elizabeth River to prevent the Merrimac 
again coming out. 

I have the honor, ete., 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, } 


L. THOMAS, 
Adjutant General. 


Such is Secretary Stanton’s proposition, and 
the reader will note that Secretary Welles does 
not proudly point to the Monitor and large 
fleet of war vessels under his command, and 
say they ure sufficient to drive the Virginia 
whipped from the field, but he somewhat pet- 
tishly replies as follows: 


Hon. E. M. STANTON, Secretary of War: 


Sir—I have the honor to suggest that this depart- 
ment can easily obstruct the channel to Norfolk so as 
to prevent the exit of the Merrimac, provided the 
army will carry Sewall’s Point batteries, in which 
duty the navy will give great assistance. 

Very respectfully, GIDEON WELLES. 


I think I have now quoted enough from the 
United States official records and other pub- 
lished statements of our (then) enemies, to 
prove that Lieutenant Greene’s official report, 
etc. of having gone, seen and conquered, if 
they were really published as he wrote them, 
were entirely discredited by the authorities at 
Washington, and the military and naval chiefs 
at Old Point and Hampton Roads also. They 
were probably prepared, the official one at 
least, to be cabled to Europe, in order to influ- 
ence foreign powers against our recognition, 
and also to serve at home to remove the grave 
fears of our invading New York and other 
large cities, which then so generally obtained. 
Twenty years have elapsed and more, and the 
false claims of victory then set up still require 
the truth to refute them. 

Resuming my history: After our return to 
Norfolk it was decided to put the Virginia in 
dock in order to put on another prow, and do 
other work on her which experience had shown 
to be needed. During this time I was sent to 
Richmond by Admiral Buchanan with an ur- 
gent and important dispatch, wltich I was en- 
joined to deliver to the Secretary of the Navy 
at once, and to him only. 
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On reaching Mr. Mallory’s office, I informed 
him by messenger of the nature of my mis- 
sion, and reque-ted an audience. He was en- 
gaged with a convivial party in the adjoining 
room to me, and I could not gain admission to 
him for full three hours. At the expiration of 
that time the party adjourned, and as Mallory 
was passing through the room I handed Ad- 
miral Buchanan’s dispatch to him, and called 
especial attention to the admiral’s recommen- 
dation that the James River should at once be 
obstructed, as the small iron-clads, by running 
close to the shore, could easily slip up the 
streain at night and might do grave dumage. 

He threw the paper carelessly aside, without 
reading a page; and the Virginia’s officers and 
crew, with the citizens in and around Rich- 
mond, had to place those obstructions there 
some two months later. Returning to Nor- 
folk I found the Virginia with steam up and 
only awaiting my arrival before revisiting the 
Roads. 

Commodore Tattnall and Lieutenant Pem- 
broke Jones had relieved our wounded admiral 
and his flag lieutenant, Minor (both at the hos- 
pital), still unfit for duty. One object in go- 
ing down at this date (April 11th) was to 
board and capture the Monitor; for this pur- 
pose a small steam-tug, “J. B. White,” had 
been prepared. She was under the command 
of a fellow by the name of Byers, and used by 
General Huger as a dispatch boat. As Byers 
(who was under suspicion of treason, and so 
reported to Huger) was unwilling to go in her, 
Lieutenant Davidson took command of her in 
his stead. “They took my steamer,” says By- 
ers, in the Dorr pamphlet, “as one of the boats, 
but I refused to command her or go with her. 
The Monitor, luckily for them, did not come 
out over the bar to give them the chance to 
try the experiment.” 

Our little fleet on this occasion consisted of 
the Virginia, P. Henry, Jamestown, Teaser, 
Beaufort, Raleigh, and tug. Upon our appear- 
ance the whole Union fleet, including the Mon- 
itor, Galena, and Naugatuck (iron-clads), in- 
continently fled, and did not stop until they 
were all below the Rip Raps, or under the 
guns of Fortress Monroe. Three unhappy 
merchant vessels, in their effort to escape, were 
grounded between Newport News and Old 
Point. The Jamestown and Raleigh, two river 
mail-boats, mounting eight or ten guns, went 
boldly in and towed them off, under the 


very noses almost of the guns of Old Point: 


and the whole Federal fleet. Their flags were 


hauled down and then hoisted union down 
(bottom up) under the Confederate flag, as a 
defiance to the Monitor and whole Union ar- 
mada to attempt to retake them. 

An English and a French war vessel were 
in the Roads at the time, and moved up off 
Newport News, evidently expecting to witness 
a serious engagement, but which, owing to the 
precipitate retreat of the Federal fleet, they 
did not see, Their officers and men repeatedly 
cheered us as we passed and repassed them 
during the day, in recognition of the fact that 
our gauntlet, so proudly thrown to the enemy, 
still remained unlifted, and that we were mas- 
ters of the field. 

We offered them battle all that day, and for 
several days longer, but as all our efforts to 
bring on an engagement were ineffectual, we re- 
turned again to Norfolk. About the Ist of May 
the rumors which had been current about the 
evacuation of Norfolk were officially confirmed, 
and Commodore Tattnall sent his little squad- 
ron, one by one, as occasion offered, up the 
James—the last one on the night of the 7th 
of the month. As the enemy’s vessels did not 
seem to regard Newport News as a healthy 
sleeping-place, all our smaller craft went up in 
safety, and Commodore Tattnall was making 
his arrangements to do the same, or to ascend 
as fur as he could upon the first favorable tide. 

Upon learning the commodore’s intention 
General Huger earnestly requested him to re- 
main and guard the entrance to Norfolk until 
he could remove the government stores, am- 
munition, etc., to a place of safety, promising 
Commodore Tattnall to give him forty-eight 
hours’ notice before he evacuated the town. 
Such was the understanding before we went 
down to the Roads on the 8th of May. On 
that morning we heard heavy cannonading in 
the direction of Sewall’s Point, and at once 
got under way and (for the first time) went 
down alone. Upon passing Craney Island we 
beheld a large number of the enemy’s vessels, 
among which were the Monitor, Galena, Nau- 
gatuck, Aroostook, and Port Royal bombard- 
ing our batteries, and seeming to enjoy the 
sport very much; but they no sooner caught 
sight of the Virginia in the distance than they 
all (Monitor and other iron-clads included) 
broke like a “ stampeded herd ” or a frightened 
flock of sheep, and did not halt until they were 
safe again under the guns of Old Point. The 
object of their attack on Sewall’s Point, in- 
volving another which they dreaded much 
more to attempt to carry out, is fully revealed 
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in the following telegram of flag officer L. M. 
Goldsborough (commanding the fleet) to Pres- 
ident Abraham Lincoln: 


Sir—Agreeably to a communication just received 
from the Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, I have the honor 
to report the instructions I gave yesterday to the ofti- 
cers commanding the several vessels detailed to open 
fire on Sewall’s Point were, that the object of the 
move was to ascertain the practicability of landing a 
body of troops thereabouts, and to reduce the works 
if it could be done; that the wooden vessels should 
attack the principal works in enfilade, and that the 
Monitor, accompanied by the Stevens, should go up 
as far as the wrecks and there operate in front on the 
Merrimac’s appearance outside the wrecks. The 
Monitor had orders to fall back into fair channel way 
and only to engage her seriously in such a position 
that this ship (Minnesota),together with the merchant 
vessels intended for the purpose, could run her 
down if an opportunity presented itself. The other 
vessels were not to hesitate to run her down, and the 
Baltimore, an unarmed steamer of light draught, high 
speed, with a curved bow, was kept in the direction 
of the Monitor expressly to throw herself across the 
Merrimac, either forward or aft of her plated house; 
but the Merrimac did not engage the Monitor, nor 
did she place herself where she could have been 
assailed by our ram vessels to any advantage or where 
there was any prospect whatever of getting at her. 


Here then is plain confession on the part of 
Commodore Goldsborough that, notwithstand- 
ing the boasted superiority of the Monitor 
over the Virginia, and the claim of Lieutenant 
Greene to have driven the latter from the field, 
that he, in his frigate Minnesota, with his whole 
fleet of armed and unarmed vessels, his rams, 
and his curved bows, with the terrible Monitor 
and the Galena and Naugatuck (both iron- 
clads) included, were afraid to attack her un- 
less they had every advantage possible. The 
Monitor was only to seriously engage us in a 
position where the frigate Minnesota and the 
merchant vessels, prepared for the purpose, 
could run us down. Well, in one sense they 
did run us down, for although we tried our best 
to do so, on every and on all occasions, when 
we got after them, they outran us and we could 
never catch them. Commodore Goldsborough 
was a genius—one of the Arabian Nights’ 
kind—he possessed a faculty, as I will pre- 
sently show, which far excelled the feat of the 
Monitor in drifting against the tide. Golds- 
borough could employ the same men and ves- 
sels, und at the same instant of time, in two 
widely distant places, and that too without the 
knowledge of their commanders. It will be 
noted that in the attack upon Sewall’s Point 
batteries, on the 8th of May, the Galena, Mon- 
itor, Port Royal, and Aroostook, took part in 
the fight. But by Commodore Goldsborough’s 


necromancy they were also at that particular 
time fighting forts or vessels (he could not tell 
which) up the James River!!! I give his offi- 
cial report to that effect, as follows: 


U. S. STEAMER MINNESOTA, HAMPTON Roaps, } 
May 9, 1862. 

Sir—The Galena, Aroostook, and Port Royal (by 

direction of the President for me to detail the Galena 

and two gun-boats for the purpose) went up James 

River early yesterday morning, 8th, Our vessels up 

the James River were no doubt engaged for several 

hours yesterday, but whether with the enemy’s ves- 

sels or with one of his forts on the south side of the 
river, we have not yet ascertained. 


That Commander John Rodgers, who com- 
manded the Galena at the time, was totally 
unconscious of ascending that river before the 
15th of May, and that Lieutenant Greene was 
equally unconscious of his accompanying that 
vessel in the Monitor before the destruction of 
the Virginia, the foilowing official report of 
Commander Rodgers and subsequent statement 
of Mr. Greene will show. Commander Rodgers 
says: 

U. S. STEAMER GALENA, OFF City PoInt, 
JAMES RIVER, May 16, 1862. 


Sir—I have the honor to report that this vessel, the 
Monitor, the Aroostook, and the Port Royal, with the 
Naugatuck, moved up the river yesterday, getting 
aground several times, but meeting with no artificial 
impediments until we arrived at Ward’s Bluff, about 
eight miles below Richmond. 


Mr. Greene says, in his magazine article, 
page 762, that his vessel remained and pro- 
tected the Chesapeake until the destruction of 
the Merrimac, and that after that time (May 
11th) the Monitor and Galena went up James 
River together. He was not conscious, it seems, 
of the fact before, that his vessel and the Ga- 
lena were ever up that river, but thought he 
was in company with the rest of the fleet at 
Old Point with Goldsborough, the magician, 
“lying” beside them on the Minnesota. Lieu- 
tenant Greene’s words are, “ With the evacu- 
ation of Norfolk and the destruction of the 
Merrimac, the Monitor moved up the James 
River with the squadron under the command 
of Commander John Rodgers.” 

What Goldsborough’s motive was in assert- 
ing that a portion of his command were up the 
James River a week in advance of the time 
they started there, and when he and the officers 
and men themselves knew positively that they 
were at Hampton Roads or in its immediate 
vicinity, I am unable to divine; but I am sur- 
prised to find that such official utterances— 
plainly incompatible, to use no stronger term— 
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should be printed and sent to the Congress of 
the United States with the documents accom- 
panying the President’s message. 

Not being able to provoke the enemy to 
combat or entice any of the adverse fleet from 
their refuge under the guns of Fortress Mon- 
roe, we returned to our usual anchorage off 
Sewall’s Point, where we remained until the 
night of May 10th, receiving no other notice 
from the enemy than a few shots from the 
Rip Raps. Their gunnery, however, was so 
poor that all their missiles passed a mile or 
more beyond us or fell about that much short. 
Our crew amused themselves in watching them. 
Receiving no answer to our signais from Sew- 
all’s Point or Craney Island on the morning 
of the 10th, Commodore Tatnall directed 
Lieutenant Pembroke Jones to take a boat and 
pull down to Norfolk and inquire of General 
Huger when he proposed to evacuate that 
place, as he wished to make his own arrange- 
ments also, and take advantage of the earliest 
favorable tide for going up the James River. 
As Jones approached the wharf at Town Point, 
Norfolk, he was fortunately observed by Mr. 
Newton (formerly of the Mansion House, 
Alexandria, Va.), proprietor of the Atlantic 
Hotel, and warned by him to pull back with 
all haste to the Virginia, as Huger had evacu- 
ated the towns of Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
and General Wool was then in full possession 
of both places. 

Upon returning to the ship and reporting 
the astounding news of General Huger’s pre- 
cipitate evacuation after the pledges previously 
given, the commodore sent for the pilots and 
asked them if they could take the vessel up 
the James River. Upon their replying that 
they could not, the commodore (after some con- 
sultation, probably with Catesby Jones), made 
known his intention of running the gauntlet 
at Fortress Monroe, and, if possible, going up 
the York. As soon as this determination was 


known to them, the pilots came back and in- 
formed Commodore Tatnall that if he could 
lighten the ship so as to draw only eighteen 
feet of water, they could take her up James 
River. Upon this announcement all hands 
(officers and men) went to work “ with a will,” 
and by 11 or 12 p.M. the ship was lightened to 
a draught of twenty feet, when, to our amaze- 
ment and grief, the pilots informed us that, 
owing to a change of wind, they could not 
carry even eighteen feet over the bar. 

Our wood-work was now exposed, our rud- 
der three feet out of water, and our vessel in a 
plight that she could neither fight nor run. 
The enemy were in possession of the shores all 
around us, and had only to wait for our starva- 
tion from want of water and provisions (most 
of which had been thrown overboard) or for 
our surrender. The only alternative left us 
was to abandon the ship and burn her. We 
stranded her near Craney Island, set her on 
fire, marched to Suffolk, took the train to Rich- 
mond, and arrived there just in time to ob- 
struct the river at Drury’s Bluff, mount some 
guns on the shore, and prevent the capture of 
Richmond. Among the vessels which reached 
the Bluff under the general command of Com- 
modore John Rodgers on the 15th, was the 
Monitor, and although she no longer saw the 
dreaded form of her old antagonist, yet she 
was, to use Lieutenant Greene’s own language, 
“completely foiled and driven off” by the offi- 
cers and crew of the Virginia. 

My brief sketch of the Virginia’s career is 
now finished. There are many particulars of 
interest which I would have been glad to men- 
tion, and a number of additional authorities 
from the opposite side I would have liked to 
quote; but to have made these additions would 
have swelled this article to double its size, 
probably tired out the reader, and beyond any 
doubt exhausted the physical powers of the 


writer. Dinwiddie B. Phillips. 
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Created without a soul, 
In some mysterious way, 
To equal in outward hue 
The whitest rose of May. 


And yet it was coldly chaste, 
As if in a magical hour 
The earliest snow on the earth 


Suddenly turned to a flower! 


William H. Hayne. 
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SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEF IN LEGISLATION. 


ORE than a quarter of a century ago Mr. 
Herbert Spencer cautioned Englishmen 
against the mistake of supposing that all they 
found tu be inconvenient or evil could be cured 
by acts of Parliament. He showed how a 
multitude of examples was daily illustrating 
the folly of the popular belief, that the difficul- 
ties which must arise in the development and 
practical life of a vast and complex social sys- 
tem, and the inequalities and, occasionally, 
hardships, which the friction of immense and 
active commercial transactions must neces- 
sarily produce, could be avoided or corrected 
by statutory regulation. He deprecated and 
sought to shake the profound credence his 
countrymen entertained, that whenever a shoe 
pinched it was proper and possible to obtain 
relief by a special law, and pertinently suggest- 
ed that gentlemen, who no more than their fel- 
low citizens are able to furnish in their private 
capacity remedial methods, are not always 
made capable and infallible by induction into 
official station. 

But while experience constantly contradicts 
such hope, the infatuation is so deeply im- 
bedded in human nature as to be almost im- 
possible of removal. “Ever since society ex- 
isted disappointment has been preaching, 
«Put not your trust in legislation,’ and yet 
the trust in legislation seems scarcely dimin- 
ished.” 

Mr. Spencer propounds that, “ Did the State 
fulfill efficiently its unquestionable duties, 
there would be some excuse for this eagerness 
to assign it further ones. Were there no 
complaints of its faulty administration of 
justice, of its endless delays and untold ex- 
penses, of its bringing ruin in place of restitu- 
tion, of its playing the tyrant when it should 
have been the protector; did we never hear of 
its complicated absurdities, its twenty thousand 
statutes—which it assumes all Englishmen to 
know, and which not one Englishman does 
know—its multiplied forms which, in the effort 
to meet every contingency, open far more loop- 
holes than they provide against, etc. had we, 
in short, proved its efficiency as judge and de- 
fender, instead of having found it treacherous, 
cruel, and anxiously to be shunned, there 
would be some encouragement to hope other 
benefits at its hands.” 

In a long catalogue of instances he arraigns 
the State, as not only failing in its judicial 


functions, but as having proved an indiscreet 
and incapable agent in all departments. In 
its military policy it has shown singular stu- 
pidity, providing its troops with cumbrous 
and ineffective arms and equipments, and uni- 
forms admirably adapted to ‘* help the enemy’s 
marksmen ;” “salarying an immense superflu- 
ity of officers, creating sinecure colonelcies of 
4,000/ a year, and neglecting the meritorious 
and promoting incapables;” building barracks 
in which soldiers sicken by the hundreds, or 
which tumble down and kill the inmates by 
the score, and, in actual warfare, leaving its 
regiments to march barefoot to capture the en- 
gineering tools they needed for intrenchment 
against the enemy, and—direst ill of all to 
Englishmen—to fight on empty stomachs. In 
its naval administration he thinks it has done, 
if possible, worse: Building ships that will 
not sail, and ships whose engines prove worth- 
less; ships that have to be lengthened, ships 
that are not able to carry their guns, ayd ships 
that have to be broken up as soon as launched. 
“Colliery explosions increase, notwithstanding 
the appointment of coal-mine inspectors.” 
“Sunderland ship-owners complain that the 
Mercantile Marine Act has proved a total fail- 
ure,” while the sailors express their opinion of 
it “ by extensive strikes.” 

Government, turning engineer, appoints “the 
sewage commission to drain London,” and all 
London remonstrates and becomes recalcitrant 
under the extravagance, delay, and inefficiency 
of the work. The “Metropolitan Buildings 
Act” is passed, and new houses tumble down 
more frequently than the old ones did; “all, 
notwithstanding prescribed thicknesses and 
hoop-iron bands and inspectors.” It never oc- 
curred to the legislators that builders might 
strictly conform to their regulations, and yet 
prove remiss in other important particulars 
wherein they had previously been careful. 

“The government guarantee for safe passen- 
ger ships answers no better than its guarantee 
for safe houses.” One ship receives the admiral- 
ty certificate and burns up immediately after- 
ward, either from bad construction or bad stow- 
age. Another receives official approval, starts 
on her first voyage, finds that she can not be 
steered, that her pumps are useless, her ports ad- 
mit floods of water, and her coals are so near 
the furnaces that she twice catches fire. An- 
other vessel, duly inspected, is obliged to be 
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docked for thorough repairs, after a smooth 
voyage of twenty-four days; and another still, 
after the highest official approval, makes three 
abortive attempts to leave port. Vessels that 
should have been built of iron are built of 
wood, and vessels that should be built of wood 
are built of iron. 

Railway supervision proves as little effi- 
cacious. Iron bridges break down beneath 
trains under the very official nose. The South- 
eastern is inspected and pronounced in all re- 
spects safe for travel, yet a man who puts his 
head out of the window dashes out his brains 
against a column. Locomotives perversely se- 
lect as the time to blow up the date immedi- 
ately following official examination. 

The Nottingham Inclosure Act, prescribing 
how tenement houses should be built, rendered 
it impossible to build new ones which could be 
rented as cheaply as the old, and “as a conse- 
quence ten thousand of the population are de- 
barred from the new homes they would other- 
wise have had.” The Passengers’ Act author- 
ized the close packing which caused fevers to 
break out in Australian emigrant ships sent 
out by the government, which killed eighty- 
three people on one vessel, thirty-nine on an- 
other, fifty-three on a third, and a hundred and 
four on a fourth, “against which close packing 
a private mercantile body—the Liverpool Ship- 
owners’ Association —unavailingly protested 
when the act was before Parliament.” 

Now, of course, no one can believe or would 
assert that in this country we could hold such 
crude notions or do such foolish things as Mr. 
Spencer mentions; or that we could ever de- 
serve the full force of censure he bestows upon 
his own people. 

We commenced our national existence with 
the resolve that there was to be as little gov- 
ernment as possible, and that individual action 
and personal liberty should be subjected to a 
minimum of interference. Our Constitution 
was framed in accordance with that fundamen- 
tal idea. 

It is quite natural, therefore, that we should 


avoid many errors and follies, in the way of - 


overlegislation, into which other peoples—even 
the English—fall, and that Congress should be 
wiser than Parliament. We rarely make mis- 
takes, unless about very great matters like the 
public lands, or very small matters like oleo- 
margarine. There has not been much criticism 
of the War Department, except sometimes when 
the army has been brought into contact with the 
Indians; and as for Indian affairs, the innumer- 
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able treaties which have been made with each 
tribe, the conduct of post-traders, and the man- 
agement of the reservations, all bear testimony 
to the careful policy of our government under 
successive administrations in that regard. 

No one, I presume, feels that it is necessary 
to say any thing about governmental manage- 
ment of naval affairs, after what has already 
been said so often. 

The volume of State legislation has swelled 
to such proportions that the first thing to be 
done with every law passed—unless some pri- 
vate interest is to be advanced, some office to 
be filled by virtue of its provisions, or some 
unusual public clamor to be temporarily satis- 
fied—seems to be to forget it. The inclination 
to run to State legislatures for special acts in 
aid of every conceivable interest is almost in- 
credible to those whose attention has not been 
specially attracted to it. Men ask statutes to 
permit or assist them to do things for which 
enabling legislation is not in the least neces- 
sary, and which can be done better and easier 
without it; and even when general laws are 
passed in the hope to meet such demands, as, 
for instance, general incorporation acts —the 
avidity for special legislation is in nowise 
diminished. In most cases the men who can 
incorporate under the general law will, unless 
absolutely prohibited, prefer to seek a charter 
from the legislature which may confer some 
special advantage or exclusive privilege, or 
tax somebody in aid of their enterprise. Asa 
consequence, it has been well said, “The meas- 
ure of value of an average legislative grant is 
the sum for which it will sell, or the amount it 
will enable the grantee to extort from some 
one else doing business in the same line,” and 
“charter peddling ” has become an active voca- 
tion. It can not be denied that, as a rule, in- 
spections under State authority in this country 
have been as futile as Mr. Spencer asserts offi- 
cial inspection in England to be. Organiza- 
tions of private citizens for the prosecution of 
certain indictable offenses which the official 
conscience regards with leniency has become 
so common as no longer to excite comment. 
In some instances the State authorities, judi- 
cial and ministerial, concur in making treaties 
with criminals under indictment—a method 
perhaps suggested by the Indian policy of the 
general government—by which the rationale 
underlying extradition treaties is reversed, and 
the culprit, instead of being brought home for 
trial, is allowed to escape trial if he will Jeave 
home and impose himself on some other com- 
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munity. Constabulary officers of all grades 
and kinds, elected by the usual means, or ap- 
pointed because of political influence, perform 
their duties in a perfunctory way, and often 
await some special inducement, such as the 
offer of a reward, before proceeding actively to 
the detection of crime and arrest of the sus- 
pected or accused, until Pinkerton’s police force 
has become almost a general necessity. Yet, 
in the face of all these failures, we hear con- 
stant demands for more inspectors and addi- 
tional official interference in new directions; 
clamorous insistance upon new or more strin- 
gent criminal statutes, and the obedient and 
unwearied legislatures perennially grind out 
the so-called “relief,” or institute the verbal 
“reform.” 

While we have in America the same anxious 
desire for an extension of State supervision 
that, according to Mr. Spencer, has character- 
ized the Englishman, we have had also the 
experience which ought to have opened our 
eyes to its fallacy. Here, as in England, “ Pri- 
vate enterprise has done much and done it 
well. Private enterprise has cleared, drained, 
and fertilized the country and built the towns; 
has excavated mines, laid out roads, dug ca- 
nals, and embanked railroads; has invented 
and brought to perfection plows, looms, steam- 
engines, printing-presses, and machines innum- 
erable; has built our ships, our vast manufac- 
tories, our docks; has established banks, insur- 
ance societies, and the newspaper press; has 
covered the sea with lines of steam-vessels, and 
the land with electric telegraphs. Private en- 
terprise has brought agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce to their present height, and is 
now developing them with increasing rapidity. 
Therefore do not trust private enterprise. On 
the other hand, the State so fulfills its pro- 
tective function as to ruin many, delude oth- 
ers, and frighten away those who most need 
succor; its national defenses are so extrava- 
gantly and yet inefficiently administered as 
to call forth almost daily complaint, expostula- 
tion, or ridicule; and as the nation’s steward 
it obtains from some of the vast public estates 
a minus revenue. Therefore trust the State. 
Slight the good and faithful servant, and pro- 
mote the unprofitable one from one talent to 
ten.” 

The recent action of Congress in passing the 
Inter-State Commerce Bill is the most re- 
markable example of legislation attempting 
to do that which legislators are least qualified 
and able to do safely and properly, that this 
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country has ever witnessed. Rarely has any 
country attempted to so widely and completely 
substitute legislative control and official super- 
vision for private management of large busi- 
ness interests as has been sought in this meas- 
ure; and while it is “a leap in the dark,” there 
is also doubt about the direction in which the 
leap is to be taken. 

It may not be a sufficient objection to a law, 
for which there is either real or apparent pop- 
ular demand, that it is ambiguous and difficult 
of intelligible construction; but that it is better 
such a law should be easily understood, rather 
than unusually obscure, will scarcely be denied. 
We are told—as if it is the best argument that 
can be made for it—that the Inter-State Com- 
merce Bill is a merely tentative measure, an ex- 
periment in the way of remedial legislation. Of 
course, the outcome of an experiment is always 
more or less a matter of doubt; but while the re- 
sult may be uncertain, the object to be attained 
and the methods by which it is sought should be 
considered and shaped with careful precision. 
Indeed, the more completely experimental the 
legislation, the more definite and accurate should 
be the processes by which it is carried out. 

If the public is really suffering under evils 
so glaring as they have been depicted by con- 
gressional rhetoric; if the railroad corporations 
have so oppressed the people that the strong 
hand of government must be raised to punish 
and restrain them, there should be no uncer- 
tainty in regard to how and where it should be 
imposed. And the fact that the business to be 
regulated is that one on which every other 
business in large measure depends—that if the 
transportation of the country be hampered or 
impeded, its traffic is necessarily paralyzed— 
makes it proper that any experiment attempted 
shall be most prudently directed. 

As Mr. Hoar puts it: 

When we have a question involving whether great, 
vast commercial transactions in this country can con- 
tinue, we are entitled, as it seems to me, to know 
whether the persons who propose a measure upon 


which that depends understand their measure one 
way or the other, or whether they propose that the 


* continuance of that great commerce shall be referred 


to four or five commissioners to be appointed by the 
President of the United States and to depend upon 
their interpretation of a bill. 


The fourth section of the bill, by far the most 
important, is the one concerning whose mean- 
ing and application there is such difference of 
opinion. It provides: 


That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier 
subject to the provisions of this act to charge or re- 
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ceive any greater compensation, in the aggregate, for 
the transportation of passengers or of like kind of 
property, under substantially similar circumstances 
and conditions, for a shorter than for a longer dis- 
tance over the same line, in the same direction, the 
shorter being included within the longer distance; 
but this shall not be construed as authorizing any 
common carrier within the terms of this act to charge 
and receive as great compensation for a shorter as for 
a longer haul, provided, however, that upon applica- 
tion to the commission appointed under the provi- 
sions of this act, such commission may, in special 
cases after investigation by commission, be author- 
ized to charge less for longer than for shorter dis- 
tances for the transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty; and the commission may, from time to time, 
prescribe the extent to which such designated com- 
mon carrier may be relieved from the operation of 
this section of this act. 


The criticism of this section, because of its 
ambiguity, has been general, and by men of all 
professions. Those who have had no other ob- 
jection to urge, have insisted on this as a rea- 
son, if not for a rejection, at least for a recast- 
ing of the bill. The most reasonable interpre- 
tations of the “long-haul and short-haul” 
provision would seem to be, that no charge 
between terminal points, or over the whole 
length of a line, shall be less than the mawi- 
mum rate which may be charged from one ter- 
minal to any intermediate station, or the maa- 
imum which may be charged for the distance 
between any of the intermediate stations. But 
if this be the correct construction, the words 
“in the aggregate” may be found to be mis- 
leading. If the route is composed of several 
different roads, which is Mr. Cullom’s under- 
standing of the word “line” as used in this 
section, we can receive the word “ aggregate” 
as definitive of the proposition above presented, 
viz., that the sum of the pro rata charges over 
the entire line shall not be less than the mazi- 
mum rate for any shorter distance included 
therein. But if the route or ‘‘line” be only 
one road, the word “aggregate,” whatever sug- 
gestion it may have been intended to convey 
in this section, can not certainly be given its 
ordinary and accepted meaning, unless it shall 
be taken as signifying that the rate for the 
long distance shall not be less than the sum of 
the rates charged for all intermediate distances. 
This is the only interpretation which, in the 
case of the “line” being composed of only one 
road, preserves for the word “aggregate” its 
proper meaning. It is fair to presume that 
legislators sometimes use words in their correct 
sense, as courts quite often so construe them. 

But I am inclined to think that the framers 
of the conference bill, having constantly before 


their eyes the fear of making a law which 
would compel equal mileage rates, employed 
language more with the hope of rebutting one 
idea than of clearly expressing another. 

Before the passage of the bill one railroad 
manager called the attention of one of its 
ablest advocates to the difficulties sure to arise 
in its construction : 


To various men recognized as experts in our pro- 
fession, it appears susceptible of different interpreta- 
tions. We took the copies of the report when re- 
ceived from Washington, read them over carefully, 
and separately reached a conclusion as to the mean- 
ing of the section referred to before meeting for pur- 
poses of comparison. Three distinct views were en- 
tertained. 

The most extreme was that the proportion of a 
through rate accepted by a road would be the maxi- 
mum it could charge on a local shipment from the 
same point to destination. For example, if the Chi- 
cago and Alton accepted $50 per car as its proportion 
from Kansas City of a through rate from Wichita, 
Kansas, to Chicago, it could not charge more than 
$50 per car from Kansas City to Chicago on cattle orig- 
inating at the former city. 

The second view—and the one apparently sus- 
tained by the language of the section—was, that the 
proportion of a through rate accepted by a carrier 
would preclude it from charging more fora like ship- 
ment a shorter distance in the same direction. For 
example, if the Chicago and Alton accepted $50 as its 
compensation for the transportation, from Kansas 
City to Chicago, of a car of cattle originating at Wi- 
chita, then it could not charge more than $50 for a 
car of cattle from Glasgow, Missouri, to Chicago. In 
that case the shorter distance would be: included 
within the longer, and both shipments would be on 
the same line, in the same direction, and, in the 
opinion of many, would be made “under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and conditions.”’ The 
word “substantially ’’ imparts considerable latitude 
to the comparison. 

The third view was, that no reference is intended 
by the bill to be made to the proportion any road 
may accept of a through rate; that the meaning sim- 
ply is that carriers are not to be at liberty to charge 
for a shorter distance a greater sum than they do 
from a more remote point. For example, if on grain 
originating at Minneapolis, the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul charges ten cents per 100 lbs. to Chicago, it can 
not charge more than ten cents per 100 lbs. on grain 
from Red Wing or LaCrosse to Chicago. 


It is fair to presume that we may gather 
from the debate in the Senate, if we can obtain 
it from the discussion at all, the legislative 
idea and intention underlying the bill. Mr. 
Cullom, who may be regarded as more nearly 
than any one else, perhaps, the author of the 
bill, said: 


In the first place, the measure of the charge that 
may be made for the shorter distance is the sum that 
is charged for a longer distance over the same line 
and under substantially similar circumstances and 
conditions. The rates fixed by a railroad company 
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between points upon its own road, are clearly rates 
upon one line, or, in the terms of the bill, the ‘same 
line.” A railroad company can make and control 
the rates upon its own road, and the section says that 
in making such rates the short-haul principle shall 
be observed. A railroad company can not control 
rates over the road of another company; but when 
two or more companies unite in making joint rates 
over their respective roads, they become, in the eye 
of this bill, one line; and this section says that the 
short-haul principle must be observed in making 
rates over that line,the two or more roads composing it 
being, within the section, the same line so faras such 
joint rates are concerned. The word railroad is used 
throughout the bill, and the word line is used only 
in this section: the courts will be bound to assume 
that the word line means something different from 
the word railroad, or it would not have been used in 
this one instance, when the word railroad would nat- 
urally have been used if something different had not 
been intended. The word line means a railroad or a 
combination of railroads; it means a route. Section 
7 of the bill requires the carriage of freights to be 
treated as one continuous carriage from the place of 
shipment to the place of destination; and this could 
not be done in the case of shipments over connecting 
roads, if the word used in this section was ‘‘railroad”’ 
instead of “line.’’ 


Mr. Cullom, in further explanation of his 
understanding of the measure, says: 


The joint through rates which are made by two or 
more railroad companies, between points upon their 
respective roads, are made over an entirely different 
and distinct line from that over which any one of the 
‘two companies individually makes rates; and they 
are also made under different ‘‘circumstances and 
conditions”’ from those which govern and determine 
rates made over a single railroad. 

The two transactions are separate and distinct, 
neither being necessarily governed by the other. . . 
Instead of requiring rates to be measured by the per- 
centage of a through rate which a road accepts, or of 
requiring through rates over connecting roads to be 
an aggregation of the local rates over each road, as 
some have claimed, the section as it stands simply re- 
quires that each railroad company shall observe the 
short-haul principle as to its own rates, and that the 
same principle shall also be observed by a combina- 
tion of railroads as to the joint through rates between 
points upon their respective roads, agreed upon by 
such a combination. . Suppose there are four 
roads coming to Albany, and each one of them does 
business with the Albany and Boston road. At the 
other end of the line, if you please, each one of them 
has its arrangements of through rates by which, from 
Kansas City, the Wabash, for instance, carries freight 
to Albany and on to Boston on that line. Another 
road from Chicago carries freight from Chicago to 
Albany and on to Boston on that line; another one 
from Detroit carries freight to Albany and on to Bos- 
ton on that line. Each one of these different roads 
makes its own combination, its own arrangements 
with the Boston and Albany, by which grain and other 
products are transported over its line from Albany to 
Boston, and the charge that the Albany and Boston 
road makes, or the agreement that it makes, if you 
please, with these different separate lines has nothing 
to do with what it charges one or the other of them, 
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and it has nothing to do with its own local rates from 
Albany to Boston. 


Mr. Mitchell, of Oregon, asked of Mr. Cul- 
lom his interpretation of the words, “under 
substantially similar circumstances and condi- 
tions for a shorter than for a longer distance 
on the same line. . . . The shorter being in- 
cluded within the longer distance.” 


To explain what I desire to get at, I will make this 
inquiry of the chairman of the committee. Take a 
long haul, from San Francisco to Portland, Oregon, 
over a railroad running from San Francisco to Port- 
land. Transportation by rail over a route like that, 
of course, is affected to a certain extent by steamship 
competition, by steamers running between the termi- 
nal points. Now, suppose a short haul, between 
points intermediate of those two terminal points, say 
from Stockton to Roseburgh, would that come within 
the provisions of this section? would that short haul, 
included in this long haul, be subject to the influence 
of steamship competjtion? Is that a haul “under 
substantially similar circumstances and conditions” 
as the haul over the whole line of the road? 


Mr. Cullom replied that he attempted, him- 
self, no construction of this language. They 
“are words of very great importance,” he ad- 
mits, “and words which may be taken for 
what they say by a court or by a commission 
who may have something to do with the con- 
struction of the law. Whether the section 
should be construed so as to give relief as to 
the water-point of competition that the senator 
refers to or not, the section itself does provide 
that at such a competing point, if the point 
does exist, the Inter-State Commission shall 
have the power to give relief upon a showing 
of the proper state of facts.” 

But then Mr. George, of Mississippi, alarmed 
and excited at the possibility of such action 
upon such probable “state of facts,” said: 


Does the senator wish to be understood as saying 
that it is the meaning of this bill that the long- and 
short-haul provision does not apply; that is, that the 
circumstances are not substantially similar when one 
of the points is a competitive point and one is not? 

Mr. Cullom—I mean to say simply this: You take 
one railroad, if you please, betweeen the city of 
Washington and the city of New York; that railroad 
makes its schedule of rates, and it publishes, under 
this bill, that schedule of rates, and so far as its oper- 
ation on its own road, notin connection with other 
lines or roads, but its own road, it is not at liberty to 
charge more for ashorter distance on that road be- 
tween here and New York under like circumstances 
and conditions than it charges from here to New 
York. 

Mr. George—But the point is this: I understand 
the senator to say—and that is what I want to have 
settled—that if one point from which the shipment 
is made is a competitive point, either by having a 
competing railroad, or by having water transporta- 
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tion, and the other point from which the shipment 
is made is not a competitive point, the circumstances 
are not substantially similar. 

Mr. Cullom—I do say the facts should be consid- 
ered. 

Mr. George—Then let me say, that if I believed 
that that was the meaning of the bill, and the courts 
would assent to it, I would vote againstit; because 
with that construction upon those words the whole 
provision in the bill in reference to the long and short 
haul amounts to nothing. . . . With that construc- 
tion of it I think the senator gives away all the ben- 
eficial part of the bill, 


Senator Hoar, anxious to learn the construc- 
tion whica the House conferees gave this sec- 
tion, addressed certain inquiries to them, which 
were answered, in the absence cf Mr. Reagan, 
by Mr. Crisp, of Georgia: 

Question: Do you understand that the pro- 
hibition in the fourth section of the bill, as 
amended in conference, will prevent the com- 
mon carrier from receiving a larger sum, in 
proportion, for a shorter than for a longer dis- 
tance, or only that the amount of the entire 
freight for the less distance shall not exceed 
the amount of the entire freight for the greater 
distance on a similar article under similar cir- 
cumstances? 

Answer: I understand that the fourth sec- 
tion will prevent a common carrier, within the 
meaning of the act, from receiving a larger 
sum, in the aggregate, for the transportation ot 
passengers or property for a shorter than for 
a longer distance over the same line in the 
same direction; in other words, the amount of 
the entire freight for the less distance (included 
in the greater distance) shall not exceed the 
amount of the entire freight for the greater 
distance on a similar article under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Question: Suppose a thousand barrels of 
flour be taken from Chicago to Boston, and be 
thence conveyed to Europe; and another thou- 
sand barrels of flour be taken from Chicago to 
Boston or Worcester, a point nearer Chicago, 
on the same line, destined for home consump- 
tion, are these substantially similar circum- 
stances within the meaning of the bill? In 
other words, does the mere difference in the 
destination of property create the dissimilar 
circumstances and conditions contemplated in 
section 4? 

Answer: In my judgment, the difference in 
the case cited by you would not create dissimi- 
lar circumstances, 

Question: Does the existence of competition 
at the end of the longer distance, which does 
not exist at the end of the shorter on the same 


line, make a difference of circumstances and 
conditions within the intention of the framers 
of the bill? 

Answer: In my opinion it does not. 

This is leaving the matter in rather dim- 
mer obscurity than it was before. Talleyrand 
might have envied the skill and aplomb with 
which Mr. Crisp answers without explaining; 
responding to inquiry concerning the meaning 
of the language of the section in almost the 
identical language of the section; interpreting 
the prohibition on charging a greater compen- 
sation for a less distance, to mean that a less 
compensation shall not be charged for a greater 
distance, which is undoubtedly true, but does 
not improve any one’s knowledge of the fourth 
section, either upon the points presented by 
Hoar or any other. 

The most various and discrepant opinions 
prevailed in regard to matters of vital impor- 
tance to the practical operation of the measure: 
fundamental questions, obliged to arise and re- 
quire construction immediately upon its going 
into effect, and about which it surely might 
have been supposed the conferees and the ad- 
voeates of the bill, if no others, would have 
been perfectly agreed. It rarely happens, it is 
true, that a new statute having an important 
and extensive effect escapes variant construc- 
tion until judicial authority has determined 
how it shall be understood. But rarely, if ever 
before in the history of American legislation, 
full of chimerical and ill-advised attempts as it 
has been, have we seen a law enacted wherein 
provision is made for governmental supervis- 
ion when the exact subject-matter is confess- 
edly not apprehended, and when the authors 
of the measure admit they do not themselves 
understand the meaning and force of the terms 
in which they seek to formulate the character 
and degree of the regulation they wish exer- 
cised. 

Mr. Crisp, speaking for the House conferees, 
says that the fact of whether or not a ship- 
ment of freight is intended for exportation 
does not enter into the question of ‘*substan- 
tially similar circumstances and conditions.” 
Mr. Platt says that it does. Mr. George is 
positive the fact of competition of any char- 
acter does not properly enter into the question 
of like circumstances and conditions. Mr. Cul- 
lom thinks it should. 

Mr. Cullom is clearly of the opinion that the 
question of whether two or more shipments 
are made “under substantially similar circum- 
stances and conditions,” is one addressed to the 
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discretion of the commissioners. Mr. Mitchell, 
of Oregon, on the other hand, argues that the 
language of the section precludes them such 
discretion. He contends that before the com- 
missioners can acquire jurisdiction in any case 
arising under the fourth section, all the follow- 
ing conditions must exist and combine, viz: 

1. When the property transported over the 
short and long hauls is of like kind. 

2. When it is transported in the same direc- 
tion, the shorter being included in the longer 
distance. 

8. Where the transportation over the two 
hauls—the short and long—is “ under substan- 
tially similar circumstanoes and conditions,” 
and the latter question, therefore, is not one to 
be decided by the commissioners, but must be 
predetermined for them as a jurisdictional fact, 
upon the existence of which their right and 
authority to hear and decide any application 
for the suspension of the provision depends. 

Mr. Evarts thinks that shipments of wheat 
for exportation, in which we compete with In- 
dia and the Danubian countries, and of oats, 
in which we compete with Russia, should justly 
be regarded as the transportation of property 
not “under similar circumstances and condi- 
tions ” as shipments of corn for exportation, in 
which cereal we have no competitor. He fur- 
ther characterizes the bill as a regulation 
merely to prevent the cheapening of products, 
commodities, and service. 

And to sum up, Mr. Ingall’s is willing to vote 
for the bill, because he regards it, as construed 
by its friends, to be so revolutionary as to ac- 
complish its own annulment. But he says: 


I regret that I have to vote for it, and I think there 
are a great many others in the same condition. This 
is a bill which, practically, nobody wants, and which 
every body intends to vote for; a bill which nobody 
is satisfied with, and which every body intends to 
accept; a bill which nobody knows what it means, 
and yet which we all have agreed ought to pass. 


Here, then, we have a law extending the 
power of the general government to greater 
lengths and over a larger field than was ever 
done before, giving it a firmer and a stronger 
grasp upon the means and methods by which 
influence and supremacy, in all respects, may 
be obtained and held, and yet no one can dis- 
cover or define any discretion by which the 
courts or commissioners are to be guided in its 
administration, but only know that they may do 
as they please. 

Senator Morgan argued with a logic that 
was unanswerable, if not convincing, that 


the power of Congress to regulate commerce 
“among the several States” was only a power 
to restrain the States from passing laws to ob- 
struct free commercial intercourse among them- 
selves. This measure is meant, apparently, to 
supervise all the agencies and all the instru- 
mentalities of commerce, and even indirectly 
regulate the prices of transportation. Yet,while 
subjecting the railroads to this severe control, 
it leaves the water-routes entirely free. Double 
care is exercised to effectually destroy compe- 
tition, and to obliterate, so far as the Almighty 
and nature will permit, all differences between 
competitive and non-competitive points. 

“ Legislators,” says Spencer, “being unable 
personally to fulfill their tasks, must fulfill 
them by deputy—must appoint commissioners, 
ete.” It is expected, of course, that while the 
legislators may not understand the measure the 
“deputies” will. But already it looks as if the 
commissioners may be called on to decide ques- 
tions and perform governmental functions not 
contemplated by the authors of this law, al- 
though delicate and important enough to de- 
mand the best attention of Congress and the 
Executive rather than of deputized judgment 
and exceedingly distasteful to some parties who 
have warmly advocated this sort of legislation, 
without in the least appreciating that it may 
have something in it of the boomerang or petard. 
The New York Nation, speaking of the paper 
recently presented by the “ Bartholdi Associa- 
tion Executive Committee ” to the receiver of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, says one 
of its points was a declaration that the freight- 
handlers of the road would not handle any 
freight that had been previously handled by 
non-union men. 

“ This declaration, which was tantamount toa 
demand that the railroad should not carry any 
freight that had been handled by non-union men, 
is made in the teeth of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Bill just passed by Congress, which pro- 
hibits, under severe penalties, any discrimina- 
tion whatever between persons in the transpor- 
tation of property.” It would be a sight to pro- 
voke the mirth of the gods, were the power of 
the government invoked to aid the railroad com- 
panies in carrying out the law against Knights 
of Labor and kindred organizations; the boy- 
cott lifted with the bayonet, a strike settled by 
a United States marshal at the head of a squad 
of soldiers, and determined that the railroads 
shall be made to receive and shall be permitted 
to receive all freight offered them. 

It is to be hoped that this measure will be 
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given a fair trial. In order that it may have 
a fair trial two things are necessary. One is, 
that the railroad companies shall, in good faith, 
observe it and aid in its execution. There is 
every reason to believe that they will do this. 
The other is even more necessary, viz., that the 
operation of the law shall not be complicated 
by State legislation in the same direction until 
it has become thoroughly understood and its 


practical effect demonstrated. If it produce 
beneficial results, it will be time enough to sup- 
plement such effect with State legislation, which 
will be all the better and more judicious if en- 
acted after experiment has become example. 
If the experiment prove a failure or work in- 
jury, State legislation of the same kind will in- 
duce only additional confusion and cumulative 


disaster. Basil W. Duke. 


"SQUIRE JOHNSON’S COURT. 


ENTLEMEN, court’s open now; hats 
off, all ov you; an’ them that can find 
seats must set down! Whar’s the heffer?” 

So spake Squire Johnson, the senior magis- 
trate in and for the “ Lick Creek Deestrict,” as 
he took his seat on the work-bench in the 
wagon-shop which served him for a Temple of 
Justice. 

In response to his question, Jim Nixon, the 
officious constable, replied : 

“She’s out thar behin’ the shop, tied in the 
jam of the fence, Jedge.” 

The Judge gravely proceeded to put on his 
spectacles, after polishing them very deliber- 
ately with a large, red silk handkerchief. So 
many of the spectators as could found seats on 
the blocks and saw-horses and old plows and 
wagon-bodies with which the dirt floor of the 
shop was cumbered; the self-elected “promi- 
nent citizens” of the neighborhood ranged 
themselves alongside the Squire on the work- 
bench, like a jury of Roman Senators, and the 
common herd who could find no seats about the 
floor, and dared not encroach upon the sacred 
seat of Justice, shuffled out of the door and 
strolled around behind the shop to have a look 
at the heifer whose title was in controversy. 

The trial about to begin was one in which all 
the people of the Lick Creek settlement took 
a deep and abiding interest. In fact, no such 
sensation had been known among these good 
people since the United States Marshal had 
taken Lige Stewart down to Louisville to be 
tried “fur bilin’ up a little crap ov peaches an’ 
a few bushel ov corn,” as the friends of the ac- 
cused mildly put it, though the minions of the 
law insisted and, I believe, proved that Lige 
had been gulty of illicit distilling. , 

Just now two of the first citizens of this lit- 
tle community were at loggerheads over the 
ownership of a little roan heifer, with a crum- 


pled horn and a general aspect of patient resig- 
nation and unrequited love. The heifer would 
have sold, perhaps, for as much as six dollars 
under the most favorable circumstances; cer- 
tainly she was not worth more than that. But 
the two men who claimed her were stubborn 
as mules, and as determined to win her as if 
that little, crooked off fore-foot of hers were 
the hand of a princess. Neither of them had 
ever been beaten in a law-suit or a fight; both 
had large wealth for that country. Each of 
them had sworn, according to Tize Gamble, 
the neighborhood know-all, “to sell every head 
ov stock offen his place, an’ mortgage every 
foot ov groun’ in the farm, but what he’d git 
that heffer.” 

The two men were widely known in all the 
Lick Creek district and several adjacent coun- 
ties, and every body expected the contest be-- 
tween them to be a bitter one. The litigiously 
inclined had found out the power of both men 
in the courts, and all the fighters for forty 
miles around, who felt any desire therefor, had 
tested the mettle of Sam Skinner and Mose- 
Monroe in the rough experience of a “court- 
day scrimmage.” Being discreet people, yet 
valorous, no one who had tried the men once 
ever cared to seek an encounter again with 
either of them in the field or forum. But they 
had never before opposed each other, either 
with tongue or fist. They had been close 
neighbors and hitherto fast friends until this 
unfortunate affair of the little roan heifer had 
estranged them. Which would prove to be the 
better man in this conflict was a matter of 
grave doubt among the wiseacres, and of most 
intense speculation among the younger and 
more excitable members of the community. 

Every body, of course, had taken sides with 
one or the other of the disputants, and every 
body who could produce the portable property 
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to “put up,” had bet something on the issue. 
The house of Skinner and the house of Monroe 
had declared war against each other; neighborly 
relations had ceased between them; their chil- 
dren made mouths at one another behind the 
teacher’s back in the district school; the two 
wives spoke not as they passed each other go- 
ing to and from the only store in the town of 
Skimpton; they walked loftily, full of high and 
proud disdain, and in the little log church on 
Sundays, during all the tedious length of Par- 
son Washem’s sermon, each sat upright and 
glared stony-eyed toward the bench whereon 
the other sat. 

Outside the families of the combatants the 
excitement was almost as intense. The cob- 
bler had wagered a pair of home-made brogans 
with the blacksmith against a set of trace-chains 
and a “swingle-tree.” Good old Parson Was- 
hem himself, Ironside Baptist as he was, had 
bet with the school-master a jug of new “ peach 
and honey” of the Parson’s own make against 
a dollar of the pedagogic salary. This last 
bet was not proclaimed on the house-tops, for 
the Parson said: 

“I’m a-gwine ter give that money toe the 
heathen, you know, and the Good Book says 
we mustn’t tell our left han’ what the right 
han’ is a-doin’ ov. So you see, Jerrymier, I 
am jest a-winnin’ ov your money fur the Lord’s 
cause, an’ toe teach you not ter put your trust 
in earthly things.” 

To which Jeremiah Crane, the school-master, 
made solemn but somewhat sarcastic reply, say- 
ing: 

“Yes, Parson, ef you ever git that money— 
ef you git it, Parson—I know you'll use it 
right; but I’m a-goin’ to give the bulk of that 
“peach an’ honey ” to the heathen myself. You 
know you said in your sermon last Sunday that 
the Methodists was benighted heathen, an’ ’m 
a Methodist.” 

In such a state of mind as this the good citi- 
zens of the Lick Creek district had assembled 
on this eventful day to see the trial, and know 
the result of what has been widely known in 
all those parts ever since as “ The Great Heffer 
Case.” The two litigants were on hand with 
their tale of witnesses and their troops of 
friends —Sam Skinner, the plaintiff, with an 
aggressive and knowing look upon his face, 
and Mose Monroe, seeming to be as quietly 
confident as if the case had been tried and 
won. The heifer was behind the shop, tied in 
the “jam ov the fence.” Two youthful lawyers 
from the county town, were arranging arm- 
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fuls of books on the vacant spaces of the work- 
bench not occupied already by prominent citi- 
zens or the Court’s own majestic person. A 
deep silence prevailed after court was opened. 

“ Well, gentlemen, air you ready to try this 
case about the roan heffer?” said the ’Squire 
when he had found the proper spot to serve as 
a bridge for the spectacles on his Roman nose. 

Both sides answered “Ready,” without delay, 
and the young lawyers opened the case to the 
comprehension of the court in many words, 
and with much quotation from their books to 
sustain the positions they expected to occupy. 
Then the witnesses were sworn and the trial 
began. 

Just here the young disciples of Littleton 
sought occasion to air their learning. Each 
objected to every question asked by the other, 
and to every answer of a witness in favor of 
the other side. Long-winded speeches were 
made pro and con, and hair-splitting passages 
were read in support thereof from Stephens 
and from Chitty, much to the wonderment of 
the crowd, which had returned from an inspec- 
tion of the heifer and overflowed the interior 
of the shop. Witnesses were badgered; tech- 
nicalities of all sorts were lugged in, and 
every device their ingenuity could suggest was 
brought to. bear to obscure the case and con- 
vince the bystanders of the wonderful and 
mysterious unwisdom of the law. 

The learned judge grew restive, in time, of 
their quibbling. Finally he took the bit in his 
own teeth. As Uncle Billy Willis reported it 
afterward : 

“He jest rared back on his pastern jints— 
*Squire Johnson did, and sizze: ‘Gentlemen, 
this court sets here to fine out whose roan 
heffer that is, an’ it’s a-goin’ to fine out, an’ 
don’t want no dust throwed in its eyes by no- 
body. Every witness has got to tell all he 
knows about the case, an’ nobody shan‘t inter- 
fere with him in tellin’ ov it; an’ if he don’t 
tell it he’s got to go to jail, an’ maybe I’ll send 
a lawyer er two along to keep him compney. 
Now jest keep this in mind, an’ let them wit- 
nesses tell thertale. There’s a heap ov excite- 
ment about this case, an’ some chance ov a feud 
growin’ up outen it. I don’t intend to have 
men a-huntin’ one another with guns in Lick 
Creek deestrict ef I can help it, an’ I think I 
kin. This court’s a-going to fine out all about 
that heffer, and settle this case fur good; an’ 
I want it understood now, that the court’s 
a-goin’ to end the thing, an’ the man that takes 
an appeal from my jedgement has got this 
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court to whip in a far and squar’ fight before 
he gits a copy of the jedgement.” 

The ‘Squire was known to be a pretty tough 
citizen in a rough-and-tumble fight, and not 
given to eating his own words; so the trial 
went on with very little friction after this de- 
liverance from the bench. 

But it was a very puzzling case, and the 
more evidence was heard the more the doubt 
grew as to whose title to the little roan heifer 
was the better. There was just a baker’s dozen 
of witnesses on each side. Both men reasoned 
from past experience; both reasoned alike, and 
both came to the same conclusion. Each man 
believed that his opponent would have a dozen 
witnesses, and therefore added one to his own 
side, making thirteen. 

The heifer was led into court, and thirteen 
good and true men swore she was the property 
of Sam Skinner; thirteen other good and true 
men swore she was the property of Mose Mon- 
roe. It looked as if the Squire had boasted 
about settling the case too soon, for when the 
witnesses finished and the lawyers concluded 
their arguments, the court was hopelessly 
“hung.” 

But ’Squire Johnson was no ordinary man, 
nor was this the first time he had been called 
on to exercise all his faculties in the solution 
of knotty problems of law and equity, and 
what he was wont to call “stright jestice.” 
While the lawyers were speaking he had been 
thinking, and had at last found an expedient 
which would satisfy the requirements of the 
occasion. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, when the expectant 
hush showed that the crowd awaited his decis- 
ion, “the evidence in this case is mighty cross- 
ways, an’ about as ekally divided as a free- 
stone peach broke in two with the grain. I have 
heerd it said that neither ov you two gentle- 
men was ever beat in a lawsuit nor whipped in 
a fist fight. This court don’t allow no fightin’ 
whar it sets; but I have got to go over to my 
house an’ look up the law pints bearin’ on this 
case mighty keerfully, an’ the constable will 
have toe go over thar with me so he kin be 
figgerin’ up the costs. When I come back, in 
a half hour or sech a matter may be, I kin de- 
cide this case. Ther mustn’t be no fightin’ 
while I’m gone; an’ if ther is, as ther will be 
no peace officer aroun’, I'll jest appint Uncle 
Billy Willis here and Bob Scruggs to see that 
every thing is done far an’ squar. Court is 
now adjourned tell we git back. Come along, 
Jimmy; the boys will all be peaceable, an’ 


won’t need no constable, I reckon, so you had 
better go over with me. Uncle Billy, you an’ 
Bob will ten’ to things here, I know. Le’s go, 
Jimmy.” 

With leisurely dignity the Judge arose and 
strolled across the road and over through the 
meadow toward his house, which was but a few 
rods away on the slope of a hill. 

Jimmy Nixon, the constable, followed him 
with laggard and unwilling footsteps. When 
they had passed out of earshot he came up close 
and said: 

“ Jedge!” 

“Well, Jimmy,” said the Squire. 

“Them fellers is agwinter fight shore’n hell.” 

“ You think so, Jimmy ?” 

“T know it, Jedge.” 

“Well, if we ain’t thar we can’t help it, 
Jimmy.” 

“No; nur we can’t see it, nuther,” said Jim- 
my, in a most lugubrious tone. 

The ‘Squire turned round and eyed his con- 
stable with a glance, half pitying, half severe. 
Jimmy felt very uneasy under the eye of the 
court. In a voice which combined reproach- 
fulness and rebuke with some sorrowful scorn, 
the great man said: 

Jeems!” 

“Well, Jedge.” 

“ How long have I been a court ?” 

“ Nigh about now twenty year, Jedge.” 

“Well, Jeems, if you can’t see that fight 
outen them dormint winders of mine over the 
front porch thar, you had better be gitten you 
some glasses; don’t you think so, Jeems?” 

Waiting for no reply from the crushed con- 
stable, the Squire turned again and walked on 
silently toward the house. Jimmy, now thor- 
oughly rebuked, followed him with more will- 
ing step, and, but for his feeling of unworthi- 
ness, would have kept even pace with him. 

Still wearing the judicial frown Squire John- 
son entered his house and called his daughter, 
who was busied in the kitchen. 

“Dora,” said he, “sposen you open them 
dormint winders up-stairs an’ air the attic. 
Jeems an’ I have some business to tend to, an’ 
we want to go up thar, whar we won’t have no 
interruption.” 

Dora did as she was directed, and the court, 
accompanied by its high constable, went to the 
upper chamber to transact its business. 

So long as the Squire was in sight the crowd 
kept perfect silence, and maintained their posi- 
tions. When, however, he disappeared in the 
house with Jimmy in attendance on him, there 
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arose a hum of voices. Uncle Billy Willis 
mounted the work-bench and every thing was 
still again. 

“ Gen-tle-men,” said the old man, quietly, 
“TI reckon nobody here is a-goin’ toe dispute 
my word. If he does I shall expect Bob 
Scruggs toe argy with him; an’ if he can’t 
convince him, my son Joe, here, will jine Bob’s 
side of the debate. You all heerd what the 
*Squire said. There ain’t to be no fightin’ here; 
but if any two gen-tle-men wants a little ex-er- 
cise, they kin git out inter the road and have it. 
The rest of us will git inter a ring aroun’ em’, 
It is ex-er-cise gen-tle-men, not fightin’; an’ 
ther ain’t ter be no gougin’, nur scratchin’, nur 
bitin’, nur hair-pullin’, nor chokin’. You all 
hear me. Now git out thar an’ make a ring. 
Don’t git it too little—give ’em room enough 
and keep hands off.” 

The two litigants knew what was expected 
of them, and already had stripped themselves 
of coats and shirts, and tied their pantaloons 
about their waists with their suspenders. The 
ring was no sooner formed than they were in 
it, facing each other and ready for a rush. 

“ Gen-tle-men,” said Uncle Billy, “ remem- 
ber what I tole you, an’ tote far. When I say 
go, then sail in. Air you ready ?” 

“ Ready,” answered both men at once. 

“Then, Go!” 

At it they went, with the word, quick as a 
flash, raining blows upon each other without 
regard to rules of science. It was “give and 
take” so rapidly that the eye could not follow 
the quick-darting fists; and the thumps of their 
strokes on each other’s bodies sounded like hoof- 
beats of a galloping horse. The crowd went 
wild with delight. “Oh my, Skinner!” “Go 
it, Moses!” “Tickle him, Sammy!” “ Bust his 
snoot !” “Salt his bacon!” and a hundred other 
quaint expressions went up from the lusty 
lungs of the bystanders, who danced and leaped 
about the fighters, but never presumed to touch 
them. When in their struggles they came 
near to one side of the ring, the line gave back 
that they might have ample room for action. 
It was a fair fight and the best man would win. 

These rural gladiators were equally matched 
in strength and courage, both had known noth- 
ing but victory before; the little roan heifer 
and an unbroken series of victories at law, as 
well as war, was the prize for which they 
fought. Fora long time the issue was in doubt, 
but accident favored the winner. In stepping 
back to get a better vantage ground, Mose 
tripped against a large root in the road, and as 


he tottered, Skinner struck him a terrific blow 
upon the side of the neck which sent him down 
full length upon the earth. In a moment the 
enemy was upon him hammering with terrible 
blows upon his face and chest. He had just 
breath enough left to gasp out, “Nuff!” 

This ended the fight of course, and the crowd 
congratulated the victor, as crowds always do, 
while poor Moses thought bitterly, as he washed 
his bruises over the cooling-tub in the black- 
smith shop, how the roan heifer and his law- 
suit and his prestige as a fighter were all for- 
ever lost. His friends consoled him as best 
they could, but he was a beaten man, and had 
not a word to say in answer to their well-meant 
condolences. He was whipped, and no language 
could palliate his disgrace. 

In due time the Squire came gravely back 
and opened court in form. Benignly he seanned 
the waiting crowd for a moment, then his ex- 
pression changed to one of judicial severity, 
and, looking from man to man, he said in a 
grieved and rebuking way: 

“Gentlemen, it looks toe me like thar had 
been a scrimmage round here somewhar. I 
spose nobody ain’t fit?” 

“No, Jedge,” said uncle Billy, “but Mister 
Skin-ner an’ Mister Mon-roe has been a-havin’ 
a little a-muse-ment.” 

“ Wer it far an squar, uncle Billy?” 

“It wer, Jedge.” 

“ Wer it far an’ squar, Bob Scruggs?” 

“It wer, Jedge.” 

“Uncle Billy, which whipped?” 

“ Mister Mon-roe hollered ‘nuff, Jedge.” 


“Mr. Monroe, wer’ you whipped far an’ - 


squar ?” 

“T wer, Jedge.” 

“Mr. Skinner, wer you ever whipped in a 
fight ?” 

“T never wer, Jedge.” 

“ Wer you ever beat in a lawsuit?” 

“T never wer, Jedge.” 

The worthy ‘Squire reflected a moment and 
said: 

“Gentlemen, I have been consultin’ ov the 
law on this case. The evidence is ekal an’ the 
law is ekal, but this is a court of jestice, an’ I 
will fling this case into ekity. Mr. Skinner 
wants ekity, an’ he must do ekity because he 
is the plaintiff; Mr. Monroe is the defendant, 
an’ has the nine pints on the heffer. Mr. Mon- 
roe has lost a fist-fight, an’ Mr. Skinner has lost 
a lawsuit, that makes the parties ekal. The 
jedgment ov this court is, that Mr. Monroe 
do have the little roan heffer, and the costs 
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be divided. Me and Jeems has ciphered up 
the costs an’ remitted em, so thar ain’t any. 
Jeems shet that door, an’ dont let nobody out 
till I tell you. The further jedgment ov this 
court is that this crowd must chip in an’ buy 
two gallons ov red licker, an’ go to my house 
to dinner. This court opens the pot fur a quar- 
ter; Jeems pass the hat, an’ them that don’t put 
in don’t drink.” 

Uncle Billy had listened to this judgment 
with growing amazement. In common with 
the others he had supposed that the victor in 
the fight would also win the little roan heifer, 
though the court had not said so. At the con- 
clusion of the opinion he could only say: 

“W-e-ll, I'll b-e dur-ned!” 

The crowd, like uncle Billy, were at first 
overcome with amazement, but on a second 
thought they saw the substantial wisdom of 
the decision. Then a hurricane of laughter 
went up from them that shook the shingles 
from the roof of theshop. The litigants shook 
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hands and joined in the laugh. The hat went 
merrily around and every body “chipped in,” 
so that there were funds enough to buy at least 
four gallons of corn juice. 

Late that afternoon Sam Skinner and Mose 
Monroe rode home together. Said Mose: 

“Sam, you licked me far an’ square, an’ that 
were your heifer.” 

“No, Mose, she wer yourn; the ekity ov the 
case give her toe you. The Jedge wer right.” 

Then they rode on some time in silence until 
at last Mose said: 

“Sam, I am agoin to give that heffer to my 
daughter Sally fur a milk cow.” 

“Well?” 

“An ef your John wants em, he kin have 
Sally an’ the heffer too.” 

“ He'll come an git em right soon, Mose.” 

And John did come and get Sally and the 
heifer, and much of the peace and happiness 
of Lick Creek deestrict came by the little 
roan heifer. 

Falcon. 
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From shores where Liberty’s portal 
Shines fair to earth’s ultimate span ; 
From prairies where Lincoln immortal 
Won loftiest manhood of man; 
From beyond those mountain peaks hoary, 
Where Fremont, the brave, saw each way 
Our after-time transcendent glory ; 
From land of Calhoun and of Clay, 
Americans! make thy song ever, 
At the God of all nations’ command: 
Our fatherland sweeps to both oceans, 
From the Lakes to the far Rio Grande. 


sreat men of the East, where fruition 
Smiles sweet upon heritage won ; 

Strong men of the West, were the glowing 
Of hope beckons endlessly on; 

Brave men of the Northland, toil-girded, 
Clear-visioned, and calm in thy tread; 


Grand men of the Southland, transfigured 
In light of thy sorrow and dead— 

All, all! Let our anthem be ever, 
At the God of all nations’ command: 

Our fatherland sweeps to both oceans, 
From the Lakes to the far Rio Grande. 


Here are birthrights noble in story; 
There, dust of a consecrate throng. 

Here, mountains and valleys of glory; 
There, echoes of immortal song. 

O, freemen! we are but each other’s, 
All these have been pricelessly won; 

Rise, rise! to the love-height of others, 
Invincible, evermore one! 

Then, deathless, our song shall be ever, 
At the God of all nations’ command: 

Our fatherland sweeps to both oceans, 
From the Lakes to the far Rio Grande. 

Edward L. Wakeman. 
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Srconp Paper. 


CONCENTRIC SPHERE. 


HE diagrams and globes used by Captain 
T Symmes during his lecturing tour are not 
to be found among the papers; they were prob- 
ably left in the East. From his notes we see 
that he had illustrations of the different plan- 
ets, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, whose 
appearance he argued favored his doctrine of 
concentric spheres. We see also from his lec- 
tures allusions to meteoric stones in his pos- 
session, notably one given him in 1819, found 
on the bank of the Ohio. It weighed two hun- 
dred and eighty-one pounds, and the sphere 
was originally twenty feet in diameter. 

This stone proved to be part of a hollow 
globe, from its shape and curve in the strata; 
it contained malleable iron in great proportion, 
which, when powdered, obeyed the magnet. 
For years it stood at the front door of Peyton 
Symmes’ residence in Cincinnati. What ulti- 
mately became of it is not known. 


Besides the models of the planets, Symmes 
was in the habit of showing at his lectures a 
globe of the earth made according to the re- 
ceived form, and to contrast with it a hollow 
globe of the same dimensions. He speaks too 
of a half-hollow globe, a bow] of sand, and the 
magnet and iron filings. The latter was to 
illustrate the seventh proof, explained in the 
third memoir, where iron filings sifted on paper 
form into concentric circles on holding a mag- 
net under the paper. The bowl of sand was 
to be whirled rapidly, causing the sand also to 
form into circles. 

The illustration at the head of this article is 
one found in the last edition of the Symmes’ 
theory pamphlet, and was made at a recent 
date under the direction of Americus Symmes, 
the eldest son of the theorist. The shadows of 
the successive spheres are not according to 
Captain Symmes’ theory as taught in his later 
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lectures, from 1826 until his death in 1829. He 
distinctly argued in favor of a hollow earth, 
not a number of hollow spheres, one within 
the other. 

Symmes and Reynolds did not always agree 
in theory matters. We do not find them teach- 
ing exactly the same doctrines; the former, in- 
deed, claimed that he had never found any one 
who could perfectly understand his system, 
When the philosopher and his convert first 
separated, there seems to have been no ill will 
between them, but later on, when they met in 
New York, they came to an open disagreement. 

Before leaving Philadelphia, Symmes con- 
summated his arrangements with Russia and 
pledged himself to go on their arctic explo- 
rations. He still desired an appropriation from 
Congress, but it was for converts to the theory, 
who would look to his interests in the North. 
In his journal he claims to have friends in the 
navy desirous of going on his expedition in 
sufficient numbers to furnish officers for five 
vessels, 

Before his tour to the North he planned to 
lecture in the United States for a year, in order 
to disseminate his views of the formation of 
the earth. 

His health had been very precarious since a 
campaign in 1814. He thought a course of 
treatment while in the East might be of benefit, 
but he gradually grew worse. It seems to have 
been an aggravated case of dyspepsia, contract- 
ed from eating unwholesome food in the army, 
when no other was at hand. The provisions for 
the troops were sent from Cincinnati in packs, 
on mules, during the hot months of July and 
August. This’method of transportation at this 
season ruined the meat, flour, etc., before they 
reached their destination. As the troops had 
nothing else, they were obliged to use this food 
for a time, and many suffered in consequence. 
After Captain Symmes’ death his widow was 
given a pension on this account, also a bounty 
land warrant of one hundred and sixty acres. 
She received another land warrant at the same 
time for the same amount of acres, on account 
of her first husband, Captain Lockwood, who 
died of yellow fever at his post in the South. 
According to the papers, General William Pres- 
ton, of Kentucky, was instrumental in gaining 
these favors from the government and sug- 
gesting the idea of the grant of the two land 
warrants. 

Symmes, in his journal, writes often of his 
health, and the remedies he takes to improve 
it; they are for the most part simple, a cold 


bath in the morning, a hot bath at night, a 
meal before retiring. powdered oyster shells to 
correct acid, lime-water in milk, frictions of 
alcohol and olive oil; and at times he resorted 
to the old-fashioned treatment of bleeding. 
The hotel diet in traveling did not agree with 
him, still through the year of 1826 he managed 
to do much work. 

While lecturing in Philadelphia, Rembrant 
Peale painted his portrait, which was afterward 
burned in the fire of Peale’s Museum. A cast 
of his head was also taken in this city for the 
same museum. When the plaster of paris was 
molded on his face tubes were put in his nose 
to breathe through. He describes the proceed- 
ing himself as being a trifle uncomfortable 
Casts, as a general thing, are taken after death. 
A strong thread is placed from the middle 
of the back of the neck across the top of the 
head, down the middle of the face, just on top 
of the nose, curving in and out with that feat- 
ure and on down to the neck. The plaster of 
paris must be thrown from some little distance, 
as the force makes it penetrate the more. This 
pitching of the plaster dough is kept up until 
the head is completely covered, then after it 
has hardened a little the thread divides the 
cast in two parts, and it is placed with deft 
fingers in a box ona cushion of wool, to rest 
there until it has thoroughly solidified. What 
a tedious process to undergo during life, and 
what a fiendish performance to imagine in 
the case of the dead! The handicraftsman 
uses a mirror to see if there can be life, and, to 
make assurance doubly sure, a stilletto is often 
punctured at the top of the spinal column be- 
fore the corpse is placed in a sitting posture to 
receive the blows of the plaster of paris. 

From Philadelphia, Svmmes went to New 
York, and there found his rival lecturing about 
“Our Theory” and “Our System,” ete., the 
little “our” did much mischief. The theorist 
wrote Reynolds some imperative notes “to 
render to Crsar the things that are Czsar’s,” 
and Reynolds replied with true combative 
spirit. Matters seemed daily to be growing 
more unpleasant, until at last they reached a 
climax when Reynolds stealthily took posses- 
sion of Symmes’ manuscripts from his room at 
the hotel. The latter had used the precaution 
to hide them on top of the tester of the bed, 
also to keep the door locked, but it seems Rey- 
nolds gained admission while the maid was 
cleaning the room. After this they both 
rushed into print to right themselves in public 
opinion, making accusations and denying them, 
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In the New York Statesman, May 5, 1826, 
Reynolds expresses his regret that a contro- 
versy should have commenced between the 
friends of the system—not our system, as he 
had heretofore called it. He claims that it is 
his wish to do the Captain justice, and quotes 
a letter lately written to him in which he stated 
certain conditions as necessary to their remain- 
ing together. He complains that the Captain 
is not sufficiently business-like, lingers too long 
in the various towns, is more taken up with 
promulgating the theory than in organizing an 
expedition; refuses to allow him to give his 
views in theory matters when they differ. 
However, the origin of their disagreement 
seems to have been as to the direction of the 
expedition, should Congress grant the appro- 
priation. Symmes wanted them to start from 
Siberia with reindeer and sleighs, follow the 
animals that go north every winter, and Rey- 
nolds insisted upon going south, as he thought 
the geographical discoveries which would prob- 
ably be made by sailing in that direction would 
be of greater importance. 

Symmes, in answering Reynolds’ complaints, 
wished to denounce him publicly, but his army 
friends interfered and dissuaded him. They 
told him Reynolds was quite beneath his notice, 
that he could neither injure him or his reputa- 
tion, and as to his lecturing on the theory, it 
could only prove of benefit to the cause. They 
even went so far as to ridicule Symmes’ notion 
of challenging Reynolds to a duel. The news- 
papers of the day discuss the subject variously. 
The National Advocate is of the opinion that a 
duel is by all means the proper thing, not how- 
ever in New York or its vicinity. They urge 
Congress to grant two appropriations, one to 
Reynolds for the antarctic regions, another to 
Symmes for the arctic regions, furnish them 
with cannons and let them fight their duel out 
through the hole, with snow-balls as ammuni- 
tion. 

Both gentlemen continued to lecture during 
their difficulty, and had large audiences. The 
weekly New York Literary Gazette of April 
15 and 22, 1826, gives editorials on the subject 
of the theory. We quote as follows from the 
first paper: 

Captain John Cleves Symmes, of whom all our 
readers have heard so much, and whose theory re- 
specting the earth has excited so much speculation 
both in this country and Europe, has at last quitted 
the w@ds of the West and issued forth to promulgate 
his views, with an idea of their adoption, and the 


consequent undertaking of an expedition to explore 
the hollow cavern of our globe, ete. 


The editor states the theory with proofs, and 
this article continues through the following 
paper, but no opinions are expressed either pro 
or con. 

In May Symmes left the city, and we hear 
of him next at Providence, Rhode Island. 
Among the manuscripts there are many Prov- 
idence newspapers with editorials and notices 
on the subject of the theory. They are dis- 
posed to be complimentary, for example, from 
the Literary Cadet and Saturday Evening Bul- 
letin, Providence, May 13, 1826: 


Captain John Cleves Symmes, the far-famed lec- 
turer on the concavity of the earth, arrived in town 
yesterday, and will this evening give a lecture at 
Franklin Hall. Captain Symmes’ theory, from its 
novelty, has excited much interest and speculation 
among the learned and the unlearned; and although 
he has often been combated by the first talents in 
the country, thus far he has not met with an oppo- 
nent able to discover any absurdity or false reasoning 
in his propositions. 

Wherever he has lectured he has strongly im- 
pressed his hearers with the reasonableness of his 
theory, if he did not actually make proselytes; and 
as his fame has anticipated his marches, and as he 
certainly can instruct if he can not convince, it is 
hoped a numerous audience will attend his lecture. 
It is not impossible that some of us may live to see his 
theory proved to the utter astonishment of skeptics. 


Another journal, the Rhode Island American 
(Providence) Gazette, May 16, 1826, has an edi- 
torial on the subject: 


Captain John Cleves Symmes, who has excited so 
much attention throughout the United States to a 
theory of the earth of which he is the originator, 
arrived here last week. On Friday afternoon he re- 
ceived the visits of those gentlemen who felt inter- 
ested in forming an acquaintance with the reasons 
of his belief, and he gave a very interesting exposi- 
tion of his views. The simplicity or his manners, 
his earnestness, and devotion to the theory, which 
he has made the business of his life to teach, create a 
strong interest in his favor. Independent of gratify- 
ing our curiosity by learning his novel system, we 
acquired useful information of the North. After 
having heard his reasons, supported by facts, we feel 
convinced that many will agree with us that the old 
theory has a serious antagonist in the new. We think 
there are more reasons a priori to support the theory 
of Symmes than are known to have influenced Co- 
lumbus in his belief of the existence of another con- 
tinent. 


The reason for giving newspaper editorials 
and notices is, that they show fur better than 
any thing else the state of public opinion dur- 
ing Symmes’ life. The men who edited these 
journals must have possessed a certain intelli- 
gence in scientific matters, and from their posi- 
tion must have been judges of the man and his 
doctrines. 
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Another Providence paper, the Microcosm, 
May 19, 1826: 


Captain Symmes, whose novel theory of a concave 
earth a few years since struck the scientific with sur- 
prise, and whose indefatigable exertions to convince 
his countrymen and the world has given him a 
celebrity bounded only by the polar verges, made his 
appearance here on Friday last and gratified many of 
our intelligent citizens with an exposition of his 
system in three lectures at Mechanics Hall. He ap- 
pears to be much less of a visionary than we imag- 
ined, and has certainly brought to bear on his theory 
many facts and deductions which, to say the least, 
are plausible, ete. 


A Providence paper called the Manufactur- 
ers and Farmers Journal, May 15, 1826, gives 
a complimentary notice of a fourth of a col- 
umn, and closes with the remark: 


To show that the facts adduced in support of the 
theory of Captain Symmes are not without their 
effect upon intelligent minds, it is stated in the New 
York papers, that, at a meeting of several hundred 
citizens of that place, it was resolved that the facts 
in support of the theory of concentric spheres are 
sufficient to organize a thorough investigation of this 
very important subject. 


From Providence, Symmes went to Boston, 
where he was well received and much attention 
given to histheory. His ancestors were among 
the pioneers of this locality. "With the Boston 
papers we find a curious old manuscript, writ- 
ten by Judge Symmes in 1809, addressed to 
his nephew, the theorist: 


In the reign of James VI, of Scotland, who was the 
same person with James I, of England, about the 
year 1620, a Protestant dissenting clergyman by the 
name of Symm°s came over from England with a 
company of pious adventurers, called by those of the 
established church, Puritans, and first settled at Ply- 
mouth, not far from Cape .Cod, on the west coast of 
the bay leading from the sea toward Boston. Mr. 
Symmes afterward went from Plymouth with a part 
of the first settlers and built Charlestown, where he 
presided as pastor over a Presbyterian congregation 
near thirty years before Boston was built. Hence it 
is that Charlestown for more than a century past has 
been in Massachusetts called ‘‘ the mother of Boston,” 
because the men who first began to build in Boston 
went from Charlestown. 

From this reverend clergyman descended the nu- 
merous family of the name of Symmes, now spread 
throughout the States of New England. <A great- 
grandson of the first Mr. Symmes settled on a farm 
forty miles from Boston, on the road to Plymouth. I 
saw him last in the year 1762, then upward of seventy 
years of age. This gentleman was the fourth gener- 
ation of Symmeses in America. 


The writer was the sixth, as he afterward 
states, and the old gentleman he mentioned 
was his grandfather. The manuscript con- 
tinues to trace the family down to Captain 


John Cleves Symmes, who is the seventh gen- 
eration. The old judge tells of his mother, 
Mary Cleves, daughter of Captain John Cleves, 
a wealthy farmer of Long Island. He ex- 
pressed for her great affection and admiration. 
He speaks of having been married three times; 
the last Mrs. Symmes, who is then living, 
comes in for the greater share of compliments. 
She was Miss Susan Livingston, daughter of 
William Livingston, Governor of New Jersey, 
and sister of Brockholst Livingston. 

In Captain Symmes’ journal he makes fre- 
quent allusions to his relatives around Boston, 
and seems to have been eitertained by many 
of them. Hecavea series of lectures, reported 
in the numerous Boston gazettes, which he 
took care to preserve. 

In the first lecture he commences by com- 
plimenting the intelligence and discernment 
of the citizens, and directs his arguments to 
an attempt to overthrow the Newtonian 
theory. The latter, he says, was founded long 
ago, and needs to be amended by newly ac- 
quired facts resulting from the improvements 
in science, the telescope, and recent discoveries 
in the arctic regions. The American Traveler, 
Boston, May 19, 1826, gives a long notice of 
his first lecture, only fragments of which need 
be quoted: 


The much-talked-of and long-expected lecturer, 
Captain John Cleves Symmes, who has excited aston- 
ishing interest in our most intelligent and populous 
cities by the ingenious development and explana- 
tion of his theory of the earth, arrived in this city 
Wednesday. His first lecture was given last evening 
before a respectable and intelligent audience, in 
number more than could be accommodated with 
seats. Good attention was shown to the stranger 
while, in a lecture of nearly two hours, he gave a 
glance at the principles of his new system, and kept 
his hearers in an almost perfect silence. If we do 
not declare ourselves to be converts to the novel doe- 
trines of Captain Symmes, we may at least be per- 
mitted to state that we admire his zeal, depth of re- 
search, and honest promulgation of doctrines which 
are contrary to the received opinions of our philoso- 
phersand schoolmen. We were also pleased with the 
modesty with which this gentleman expounds to his 
audience the different parts of his subject. Instead 
of being carried away by the idle vagaries of an en- 
thusiastie visionary, the mind is occupied with a 
plain, unvarnished, but exceedingly interesting dis- 
eourse. Itis borne easily and smoothly along, with 
out being permitted to stumble upon a single ob- 
stacle until it is fairly landed in the center of the 
hollow globe. If we can notassent to all his positions 
we confess our inability to account for many of his 
facts and statements upon the generally received 
notions of science and philosophy. In saying this, 
however, we are aware that we only repeat what has 
been said of Captain Symmes by several learned and 
ingenious writers, who once treated his theory as the 
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offspring of a visionary brain. We shall not 
conclude this paragraph without giving our opinion 
that Captain Symmes deserves well of his hearers, of 
his country, and of the friends of science generally, 
for his patient research and almost unexampled per- 
severance. 

The change favorable to him and to his theory which 
has taken place in public sentiment, we conceive to 
be perfectly consistent with good sense and liberality 
of opinion. It would indeed be wrong to condemn 
a doctrine as being absurd and deserving only of 
contempt merely because it is new. We are under a 
sort of obligation as rational creatures to listen and 
reflect before we pass judgment upon any system 
with which we are unacquainted. 

The lovers of philosophy, astronomy, geography, 
and history, as well as the votaries of amusement— 
ladies as well as* gentlemen—must be pleased with 
this phenomenon of the West; and we can not but 
hope that while among us he will receive that atten- 
tion which, it is our opinion, his subject merits, and 
& portion of that politeness for which the literary 
emporium is proverbial. 


At the close of the lecture Captain Symmes 
invited such persons as desired to ask questions 
to call at the hotel, between the hours of 10 
and 12 a. M. 

The Boston Courier, May 20, 1826, has 
nearly a column on the subject of the theorist 
and his views. They neither defend nor op- 
pose the system, simply utter their first im- 
pressions on hearing and seeing a man who 
believes he has made a valuable discovery in 
science. They go on to say that it is much 
easier to laugh at a novelty in philosophy 
than to prove its absurdity. Admitting the 
earth to be a sphere, they apprehend it would 
puzzle much greater philosophers than they 
pretend to be to prove that the earth is not 
hollow; and still more, admitting its hollow- 
ness, it would be difficult to show that men and 
animals might not exist and pursue the ordi- 
nary purposes of their creation as easily on its 
concave as on its convex surface. The article 
closes with these remarks: 


We do not perceive that there is any thing more 
strange, mysterious, wonderful, or improbable in his 
system of the earth than in the system of other phi- 
losophers which have been viewed with respect, in- 
vestigated by the lights of sciencc, and defended by 
the enterprise of genius. 


Another paper of May 20, 1826, the Inde- 
pendent Chronicle and Boston Patriot, gives a 
notice of a column: 


The citizens of Boston were last evening favored 
with an opportunity to satisfy a very excited curios- 
ity by attendance on Mr. Symmes’ lecture, delivered 
in propria persona. For one, the writer is willing to 
confess that he was sadly and singularly disappointed. 
He anticipated a repast in the way of novelty and ec- 
centricity, but received it not; he imagined in the 


person of Mr. Symmes an ideal visionary, and he saw a 
plain citizen, every way republican in his appearance. 
He fancied an enthnsiast, and he found a sedate rea- 
soner; he listened for the ravings of a madman, and 
he heard the speculations of a philosopher and a 
sage. Contrary to my expectations, Mr. Symmes does 
not give us surmises, anticipations, conjectures, and 
probabilities as to the new world, but affirms that it 
is a world as old as creation, and that it has been vis- 
ited repeatedly by Parry, Franklin, Hearne, and 
others; and although the travelers in question imag- 
ined themselves to have been on the outer surface, 
he places it beyond a doubt that they were sailing at 
the time within the verge of the cavity of our globe. 


Another complimentary notice appears in the 
Boston Gazette, May 22, 1826. Then this little 
squib appears in the American Traveler the fol- 
lowing day: 

Mr. and Mrs. Papanti have informed the public 
that they will do themselves the honor of giving a 
concert this evening, but we fear at this time they 
will not be honored by many hearers. The curious 
and also the musical portion of our metropolis are 
impatient for this evening to hear more from Captain 
Symmes, who is now all the rage. 


May 26, 1826, an editorial of half a column 
favorable to the theory appears in the American 
Traveler. Inthe Masonic Mirror and Mechanics 
Intelligencer, of Boston, there are some remarks 
about Symmes going to Russia: 

It has been repeatedly asked, Has Captain Symmes 
ever actually received an offer from the Russian Gov- 
ernment to go out on a polar expedition? To this 
question we are enabled to reply in the affirmative. 
He received the invitation from the Emperor Alex- 
ander in 1824, etc. 

The article then gives information which has 
been stated heretofore. The same publication, 
May 27, 1826, has two columns and a third on 
Symmes’ theory. The editor says the interest 
in this subject has been more than ordinary, 
and not a mere gratification of curiosity; that 
Symmes is daily gaining proselytes to his sys- 
tem. In explaining the theory to his readers, 
the editor suggests taking-a pumpkin, cut off 
the ends obliquely, one end being a third larger 
in diameter than the other, excavate its con- 
tents, and round off the rinds thus left, and we 
have a tolerable idea of the supposed form of 
the earth. The creases in the pumpkin repre- 
sent the degrees of longitude. He describes 
Symmes as “a sensible man, easy of access, 
free and intelligent in conversation. His Wes- 
tern accent is disagreeable, his diction good, 
and the modesty and simplicity with which he 
urges the claims of his theory prepossessing. 
He is well informed in such sciences as have a 
bearing on his system, and quotes innumerable 
authors and circumstances in its support.” 
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In the Beston Patriot and Mercantile Ad- 
vertiser, June 3, 1826, we see that Symmes de- 
livered a lecture at Cambridge, before the gen- 
tlemen of the university and others, which was 
well received, and added not a little to the in- 
genious cheorist’s reputation. ** It was gener- 
ally allowed that its plausibility was greater 
than was expected, insomuch that the next 
day a lecture was given to the students, ex- 
professo, to do away some of the impressions 
by pointing out the weak and least defensible 
parts of the hypothesis.” In the same paper 
is nearly a column besides the editorial just 
alluded to. It states theory, proofs, and brings 
forward some objections, such as lighting the 
interior and the principle of gravity. Symmes 
claimed a hollow sphere would attract as much 
as though it were solid. In one ot the New 
York papers of 1826, we see “the ingenious M. 
Barlow proved that fact by showing that a hol- 
low cylinder of iron attracted the magnet as 
much as a solid one, thereby clearly showing 
that the attraction was not in the mass, but in 
the surface.” 

June 8, 1826, there is a favorable notice in 
the Essex Register, which states that Symmes 
is lecturing in Salem, Mass. June 10, 1826, 
he is back in Boston, according to the Boston 
News Letter and City Record, nearly two col- 
umns in this weekly paper giving a flattering 
account of the lectures and a biography of the 
theorist. The article states that since the re- 
cent death of Alexander, Czar of Russia, it is 
feared that the expedition on which Symmes 
was invited will be delayed until the national 
affairs of Russia will permit attention to objects 
of scientific investigation. 

From the New Hampshire Statesman and 
Concord Register, June 17, 1826, we find that 
Symmes is delivering a series of lectures at 
Concord, and that ‘the members of the legis- 
lature and many literary and scientific men 
composed part of a numerous and highly res- 
pectable audience.” The usual report and com- 
pliments follow, and the communication that 
Russia had invited him to go on an expedition. 

By June 28, 1826, Symmes is at Portland, 
Maine, where he stays some time, lecturing. 
The remainder of June, July, and part of 
August he travels throughout Maine, giving 
lectures at the cities, towns, and colleges. He 
was well received and entertained by the prom- 
inent and literary people of the locality. The 
newspaper articles are numerous and flattering. 
In an editorial from the American Patriot, 
June 23, 1826, the writer acknowledges: 


Hitherto we have paid but little attention to the 
evidences by which the theory of coné¢entrie spheres 
was sustained, and such passing notes as have fallen 
from our observation dealt with it rather as a subject 
of ridicule than of serious investigation. We find, 
however, that it is powerfully and ingeniously sup- 
ported by a combination of terrestial and celestial 
phenomena, together with facts and observations 
drawn from books of travel and voyages, the migra- 
tion of birds, quadrupeds, and fishes, and the setting 
of tides and currents, all concurring to impart to this 
theory a degree of plausibility beyond our expecta- 
tion. 


There is fully a half column more, closing 
with these remarks: 


At any rate men ought to be abt to refute before 
they attempt to ridicule, and, coming in the shape it 
now does, the theory certainly commends itself to 
the attention of the learned; and we perceive that a 
distinguished philosopher of our own country is of 
the opinion that it deserves what its friends solicit 
for it, candid and dispassionate inquiry. 


A favorable editorial in the Eastern Argus, 
Portland, June 238, 1826, of nearly a column. 
A column and a half in the Maine Baptist 
Herald, Brunswick, July 4, 1826. 

With the Maine papers we find a manuscript 
of a lecture delivered at Portland. Of course 
much of it consists of merely notes, yet there 
is an ingenious course of reasoning explained 
which led Symmes to define accurately, as he 
thought, the position of the northern verge. 
He tells us at first he was in doubt as to its 
location, even after he had announced to the 
world that the aperture was somewhere in the 
polar regions. The circumstances which indi- 
sated and proved the situation of the northern 
verge were five—the phenomena of the needle, 
the currents, migration of reindeer, the winds, 
and the aurora borealis. The verge line marks 
the commencement of an excessive variation 
of the compass to the west in Baffin'’s Bay and 
to the east in Siberia. The same kind and 
quantum of deviation from the meridians holds 
with relation to the course of the oceanic cur- 
rents, also the course of the migrating rein- 
deer and the direction that the northern winds 
blow, and lastly with relation to the course on 
which the acme of the aurora borealis appears. 
Symmes reasoned that it was strange that the 
needle in certain latitudes around the earth 
should dip, the animals migrate along a curve 
when they arrive at a certain degree north in- 
stead of going straight. That the currents in 
the sea should seem to curve also in this same 
locality, the winds change character, and the 
aurora borealis appear in the zenith, along the 
line where he thus imagined the verge. 
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This is best explained by the accompanying 
diagram. It is photographed from an old il- 
lustration made in 1822. Symmes’ views of 
the North probably changed after that date, as 
he found many things in his theory which 
study, thought, and controversy improved, 

The illustration given here is reduced to one 
third the original size. It was impressed from a 
wooden block carved by Symmes with his pen- 
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MAP OF THE 
NORTHERN VERGE. 


WLEMENT TO THE 
SPY & LITER ARY CADEY 
‘Por September 14, 


knife. All the illustrations used to prove the 
theory were made thus by him. These original 
blocks, or wood-cuts, are still to be seen among 
his papers, and serve as a curious evidence of 
his patience and indefatigable energy in the 
working out of his favorite doctrine. They 
are carved on thick blocks of cherry, and in the 
present illustration a hole is burned through 
the block with a heated nail for every letter 
you see in the diagram. Besides this tedious 
process, it took much whittling to make the me- 
ridians and other lines stand out in alto-relief. 


The outer dotted circle here is the locality 
of the real verge, the inner dotted circle the 
apparent verge. At the latter place refraction 
apparently elevates and brings up the interior 
concave surface. Every where between these 
two circles a navigator or an astronomer should 
find the situation of the celestial bodies the 
same as if the apparent verge with its declina- 
tion was real, and as if it existed without re- 


a ———"“Beneath the circling Bear, 
A vast Camehon drinks and vomits air” 
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fraction; that is to say, the surface of the con- 
cave existing between the real and the appar- 
ent verge, should, and Symmes contended did, 
appear unbent, or rather straightened out and 
elevated by means of a degree of refraction to 
an apparent continuous convexity, but grad- 
ually less and less convex. Beyond the ap- 
parent verge there must appear to be a grad- 
ual falling off inwardly, preserving, however, 
throughout the concave from verge to verge an 
apparent convex surface. The space between 
the real and apparent verge must receive the 
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sun’s rays very much weakened, owing to their 
being bent by refraction; but it is not so be- 
yond the apparent verge, for there the rays 
must fall more direct, be received with most 
intensity, when the sun is on the contrary side 
of the heavens. The lower side of the map is 
the south side of the opening, whence it slopes 
up on either hand to the high side. Those me- 
ridians marked within the inner dotted circle 
are interior meridians, and those without are 
the proper exterior ones; all those meridians 
that are not continued quite up to the nine- 
tieth degree are to be imagined continuous. 
The small cross on the upper side of the large 
dotted circle represents the high side of the 
real verge, and is supposed to be at or near 
Maelstrom. The junction of the meridians, 
an inch and a half below the cross, shows the 
high side of the apparent verge, and consti- 
tutes the ninetieth degree. The exterior cir- 
cular line represents the fiftieth parallel of lat- 
itude, and the next within the sixtieth, and the 
two others within respectively the seventieth 
and eightieth. The three parallels left un- 
closed are to be imagined by the reader as 
continuous like the seventieth. E in Symmes, 
about the center of the map, is at or near the 
geometrical axis. Symmes itself is supposed 
to be a river on the interior surface on the side 
of the globe near Spitzbergen. Navigators, 
so Symmes had read, spoke of the sea being 
freshened in the north about this location, and 
he concluded there must be a large river there, 
discharging its waters by several mouths into 
the ocean. Symmes said it would be necessary 
to have a steam-vessel to ascend this great 
river against the strong current. He also con- 
jectured that its navigation would be danger- 
ous and perhaps impossible in the spring, on 
account of the ice brought down from the 
breaking up of the river, its straits, lakes, and 
branches. 

The word “ Symmesonia” is the name he de- 
sired given to a continent, when one was dis- 
covered in the concave. The two curves de- 
fined by M, M, M, throughout, represent the 
two curves of no variation, ascending from 
the magnetic equator, and finally meeting, so 
Symmes conjectured, at the high side of the 
real verge. These curves must proceed in- 
versely on the southern verge, and he sup- 
posed at some future day would prove to us 
what is the real shape of the sphere. 

The second illustration is to show how the 
land should lie on the first map. It is a pho- 
tograph of a crude drawing by Symmes, taken 


from a map laid down in Barrington and Beau- 
joy’s work, on which Symmes based his wood- 
cut. It was made in May of 1822, the other 
in September of the same year. The explana- 
tion is in Captain Symmes’ handwriting, and 
is photographed with the drawing. 

The greatest cold Symmes believed to exist 
between the real and the apparent verge or in 
that neighborhood. He conjectured that the 
winters beyond the verge in the concave were 
mild or severe in the reverse of ours. That 
the climate was in a measure regulated by the 
winds that blew over the barrier of ice. Thus, 
if the winds come from the concave, they will 
be warm until they reach the ice-bound dis- 
trict, this will chill them, and they will come 
down on the convex surface and cool the at- 
mosphere; vice versa, if the winds blow to the 
north on the exterior they will chill the inte- 
rior because of their passage over the ice. 

After passing the eightieth degree many of 
the explorers have found a warmer climate, as 
their writings attest, yet Lieutenant Greely 
states that Conger was colder than any point 
farther south. This theory would explain the 
above fact by the draughts over the ice. Gree- 
ly, in a letter to Americus Symmes, a son of 
the theorist, affirms that he does not believe in 
a milder climate farther north. Another ex- 
plorer, I. I. Hayes, writes to the same gentle- 
man: 

I know there is open water about the north pole, 
because I have seen it. I have no theory whatever in 
the matter. That the north pole may be reached I 
have always believed. Experience shows that the 
temperature becomes somewhat modified as we ap- 
proach the pole beyond certain latitudes. . . . At 
the ship the temperature was above freezing, and we 
were going about in our shirt sleeves. . . . 

Morton, who was of their expedition, had 
gone farther north, and found it still warmer, 
so Mr. Hayes states. He closes the letter by 
gracefully encouraging Mr. Symmes in the in- 
vestigations as to his father’s theory, adds that 
“good must come of your labors; be assured of 
my wish for your success, and my sincere in- 
terest in the matter.” 

The explorations in the North do not seem 
to have made great progress since Captain 
Symmes’ day. Parry probably penetrated as 
far north as any of his successors, and Symmes 
seems to have taken many proofs from Parry’s 
Voyages, and even to have corresponded with 
this Englishman about his theory. 

We notice among the Maine papers a con- 
troversy on the subject of Parry’s proofs, be- 
tween the Thomaston Register of July, 1826, 
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and the Maine Baptist Herald of the same 
month. These editors argue with one another 
about the theory through many publications; 
their pieces are frequently columns in length. 
No doubt this notoriety did much for Symmes 
in New England. He was entertained and 
lodged at the colleges, lectured to students and 
professors, and was made an honorary mem- 
ber of their societies. These facts are learned 
principally from newspapers, dated June, July, 
August, 1826. The religious journals congrat- 
ulate him upon the fact of there not being any 
religious prejudices against his system. In 
fact, they go so far as to affirm that in Genesis, 
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Chapter 1, verse 2, the word void means, in the 
original Hebrew, hollow as well as void: “In 
the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. And the earth was without form 
and void.” 

The Kennebec Journal, Augusta, Maine, 
July 22, 1826, has more than a column about. 
the theory and theorist. The editor speaks of 
Symmes’ patron, the late Count Romanzoff, of 
Russia, and seems to attach great importance 
to the fact that Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchell, 
of New York, had expressed a belief in the 
theory of concentric spheres. Appleton’s En- 
cyclopedia tells us who this Mitchell was. He 
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was born on Long Island, 1764, was a resident 
of New York when he died, in 1831. Gradu- 
ated as M.D. at the University of Edinburgh, 
1786. He returned to America and studied 
law; in 1792 became Professor of Chemistry, 
Natural History, and Philosophy at Columbia 
College. In conjunction with two other gen- 
tlemen he founded the quarterly Medical Re- 
pository, the first scientific periodical publish- 
ed in America. He was an editor of this paper 
for sixteen years. In 1808 he became Profes- 
sor of Natural History in the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons; in 1820, Professor of 
Botany and Materia Medica; in 1826, Vice- 
President of Rutger’s Medical School. 

Samuel Mitchell corresponded with Symmes 
on the subject of the theory from 1818. His 
letters are interesting. He was Symmes’ sen- 
ior by some years, and takes rather an instruc- 
tive tone toward the young philosopher. The 
following quotation is from a letter written in 
1819, dated New York: 


I give you great credit for the ingenuity and orig- 
inality displayed in support of your hypothesis. 

You must not be alarmed because I employ the 
word hypothesis. By it is understood any position or 
point a logician states or proclaims his intention to 
maintain. When this is a necessary and undeniable 
thing, as in the elements of geometry, it is called a 
“ postulate; when it is not so evident, but, on the 
contrary, may be fairly argued pro and con, as in 
academic exercises, they name it a ‘ thesis;"? when 
assumed as a philosophical dogma, upon which men 
exercise their reasoning powers, it is rightly denomi- 
nated an hypothesis. 

Hypotheses are of two kinds: correct and erro- 
neous. They are in the nature of conjectures which 
are not necessarily either true or false, but may be 
one or the other, according to their character and 
value. 

Theories are of different denominations inasmuch 
as they are the deductions of a rational nature from 
acknowledged and established premises. The em- 
ployment of the mind in theorizing is one of its no- 
blest exercises. The best theories afford the fairest 
display of intellectual power in man. In polities, in 
physics, and in other departments of science, just 
theory, implying a perfect acquaintance with prac- 
tice, gives a most exalted view of the human under- 
standing. 

I should exceedingly rejoice that your hypothesis, 
if just, could be confirmed by exploring the supposed 
apertures in the arctic and antarctic circles of the 
globe. Then you would become one of the most 
profound theorists that ever addressed a wondering 
people. 

For the present you must rely upon the analogies 
and probabilities you have stated. To these I have 
expected you to add more. 

In the economy of nature the long and strong 
bones of the limbs are hollow; that is, they are not 
solid bone. The like is true of the skull, which is 
unsolid and capacious, that it may contain the en- 
cephalon or aggregation of all the nerves. Are the 


veins and arteries hollow? it is for the purpose of 
containing and conveying the blood. Are the ab- 
sorbent vessels hollow? they imbibe lymph and 
chyle; and so on throughout the system. 

The feathers of birds are the most remarkable ex- 
ample that I recollect of hollowness combined with 
strength and the saving of stuff. The pith passing 
through the barrel, like an axis, carries the vital 
fluid from one end of the cylinder to the other, from 
the wing to the plume. 

Among mineral bodies, hollow balls called geodes 
frequently occur. They consist usually of a number 
of concentric layers or circles, forming a crust or teg- 
men, the inner surface of which is beautifully stud- 
ded with crystals. In my cabinet there are several 
such, lined with splendid amethysts. Sometimes 
there are loose nodules within them. 

Eggs now and then contain other eggs, exhibiting 
a shell within a shell. One of my neighbors, a few 
months ago, brought me a small hen’s egg, that was 
found in the middle of a larger one, but no bigger 
than the common size. Since that I have become 
the proprietor of a goose egg containing another egg. 
These are still in my possession. The egg, you know, 
has been called a microcosm, or a “little world,”’ and 
not without reason. I fear Iam troublesome to you, 
yet I could not forbear to state a few examples in 
which nature forms hollow spheres, cylinders, and 
ovals instead of solid ones. A leading object, or as 
the philosephers term it, a final cause seems to be 
economizing the material or saving the stuff, and if 
our planet is a spheroid of solid granite, gneiss, lode- 
stone, or any other mineral compound, the internal 
and central parts would appear, at least to a superfi- 
cial observer like myself, a great waste of stuff. Go 
on and prosper, so writes your well-wisher. 

Sam L. MITCHELL. 

Mitchell presented Symmes to many of the 
scientific men of the day, and gave him letters 
of introduction to his friends in the New Eng- 
land cities. 

After leaving Maine we hear of him next at 
Saratoga, August 15, 1826, where he gave a 
series of lectures. Then at Newburg. The 
Newburg Political Index gives about two col- 
umns favorable to the theory; another notice 
in the Newburg Sentinel tells of his lectures at 
West Point before “a crowded and highly res- 
pectable audience. The academic staff and 
professors generally attending.” The interest 
in the theory manifested by the students at 
West Point was probably due to a nephew of 
Captain Symmes, a cadet at the Academy, 
Charles Whipple, who afterward became a law- 
yer of note and a chief justice of Michigan. 

Captain Symmes spent some weeks in Al- 
bany, New York, and we find many Albany 
papers of 1826. The Escritoir, November 4, 
1826, over a column of encouragement to Mr. 
Symmes. The National Observer, November 
3, 1826, another favorable editorial. The Mi- 
eroscope, October 28, 1826, a column and a half 
favorable. This newspaper has a number of 
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witty anecdotes, and among others a ludicrous 
«“ Lecture on England,” by a Frenchman, which, 
though entirely aside from the subject, may be 
allowed to conclude this second paper, as it sat- 
irizes very cleverly a habit which has since 
then affected English writers on America. The 
writer had been imprisoned at Portsmouth for 
seven weeks, and on his return to France wrote 
a work and delivered lectures on the character 
of the English and the proper pronunciation 
of their language. According to his account 
the seven weeks were spent in study, and he 
tells the ladies and gentlemen who listen to 
his first lecture: 

I propose to myself two things in de discourse 
which I give to you on de top of England. First, I 
shall make you to know the prononciation most per- 
fect of de English language; next, I show you de 
customs and de manners—by dis I murder two birds 
wid one stone—one petit pierre. I pretend not to talk 
about what I not understand, dat vot I tell you is 
from de demonstration ocular, dat is to say, it is all 
in my eye. Inot only live a long time in de country, 
seven weeks in de prison of Port-see-mout, but I read 
every day de journal Anglice, de paper. I readin de 
paper dat every body in England are boxers, de lady 
box wid de lady, and de gentleman box wid de gen- 
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tleman ; sometimes de gentleman and de lady box 
one wid de other. If you look in de dictionaire you 
will find B-O-X, box—to fight wid de fist. Every ting 
in England is decide by de fist. You read in de papier 
dat de Duchesse of B. and de Lady of C. were in one 
grand box last night at de opera. To accuse the pris- 
oner—de witness box. To find him guilty—de jury 
box. And der is one grand day in de year ven dey 
all go box one wid de other. De postman, de baker, 
de dustman, de butcher all fight together, and dis is 
called de Grand Christmas Boxing. 

I see from de papier it is de rule on de 1st of Sep- 
tembre to shoot de partridge, and on the Ist of No- 
vembre to shoot himself. De English nation are bar- 
bare. For de literature de English are noting; for de 
painting dey copy Lebrun; for de statuary dey copy 
de statues superb of de garden of Tuilleries. Dey 
have dere Paradise Lost translated from de Henriad. 
Dey have de Hamlet, of Ducis, wid Macbeth, Othello, 
translated by one Shakespeare. 

I say not much for dere politics. Dere is two par- 
ties in England, one is called Tory, and de other de 
Perrisque. 

Ladies and Messieurs, I have exposed to you my 
grand talent, and if you attend my lectures I shall 
teach you how to pronounce de language English; to 
put de accent on de pro-per syl-la-ble, and de knowl- 
edge of de English character. I shall make you to 
know as much in seven days as I myself know in 
seven weeks while I reside in my prison at Portse- 
mout. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 
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No sound except the river’s rush, 
With twilight came the twilight’s hush; 


Day’s farewell glances on the hill, 
In smiles of sunlight lingered still; 


And evening’s herald came—a star 
That trembling leaned across night’s bar; 


And sea-blown breezes softly met 
Winds fragrant with the violet, 


When on the air began to float 
The mocking-bird’s first serious note, 


So sweetly strange, so strangely sweet, 
That sound and fragrance seemed to meet, 


And both in one harmonious whole 
Crept through the senses to the soul. 


All day a jester, now alone 
His music is his very own. 


The motley coat is laid aside, 
The echo from his song has died; 


And now it seems a prayer for rest 
That wells from some o’erladen breast. 


Like pent up sorrow that, escaping, springs 
From out a soul that suffers what it sings, 
Upon the clear night air the music rings. 


As one rememb’ring who would fain forget, 
His song is half-way sad, and yet, 

Like happy words to mournful music set, 
Mingles somewhat of joy with much regret. 


It is not thine alone, O bird! to bear 
Within one bosom laughter and despair, 
Not thine alone throughout the day to wear 
A jester’s mask before the face of care; 


But it is thine alone in matchless strain 
To tell the night-time all thy hidden pain 
And greet the morning with a jest again; 
To voice our longings we do strive in vain. 
Give thy art from our sad souls to free 


Each prisoned sorrow in such harmony, 
And sweeter, sadder songs could never be. 


R. T. W. Duke, Jr. 
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Seconp Paper. 


N the course of this correspondence we have 
closed the first paper with the retirement 
of Mr. Jefferson from the office of Secretary 
of State. The letters now give evidence of re- 
newed interest upon the part of Mr. Jefferson 
in ali that pertains to domestic affairs, and es- 
pecially in all matters relating to agriculture. 
From Monticello he writes to Mr. Short, under 
date of May 25, 1795, a letter from which the 
following extracts are made: 


“I propose the ensuing year, if we do not 
return or countermanded, to hire hands to cut 
down the whole of the four hundred and three 
hundred acres of arable land not yet cleared, 
supposed about four hundred and fifty acres, 
that you may at once lay it out into its ulti- 
mate division of fields, and by a proper rota- 
tion of crops keep them always fine, instead of 
wearing out one half while you are clearing 
the other by piece-meal, which has been our ruin 
here. . . . I should suppose a proper division 
of the seven hundred acres of arable would be 
into five fields, to be cultivated in this rotation, 
to wit: one wheat, two corn and potatoes, three 
rye, four red clover, five red clover. My own 
farms being more exhausted than yours, I am 
pursuing a milder course. I divide them into 
seven fields for this rotation: one wheat, two 
peas and potatoes, three corn and potatoes, four 
peas and potatoes, till I can get the vetch from 
Engiand; five rye, six clover, seven clover. 
I began last year with sowing forty acres 
in clover; it is now superb. I have sowed 
one hundred and twenty acres this year, 
and shall sow one hundred and sixty acres 
the next year, and two hundred acres every 
year thereafter. No land in the world seems 
so congenial to red clover as our red moun- 
tain land. Yours has a noble brook on each 
side of it, which may be carried over a great 
part of it. I never saw a more fortunate posi- 
tion than there is on it for a house, and the 
land being gray and not rich enough for cul- 
ture (according to the common idea), but good 
for grass, covered entirely with the largest for- 
est trees, and overlooking the whole farm on 
both sides, will permit you to make what you 
please of it. Monroe owns the part of Carter’s 
tract between Colle and Indian Camp, and 
will build and settle on it. You will be two 
and three fourth miles from me, one and three 
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fourths from Colle, three fourths from Monroe, 
and about three or three and a half from Blen- 
heim. Colle has been lately bought at three 
hundred and seventy-five pounds by Mr. Cat- 
lett, whom I do not know. I bought the In- 
dian Camp for you because you have expressed 
some partiality for our neighborhood and cli- 
mate; because there are no lands in this State 
of equal fertility and equal advantages as cheap 
as ours, and you can always get them off your 
hands for the same money and its interests, 
should you not like to purchase.” 


In the same letter he says: 


“T am an utter stranger to the foreign mis- 
sions since my retirement. I never learnt of 
the supermission to Madrid till a few days be- 
fore I received your letter. I had declined it 
myself. I never suspected Monroe till he 
wrote me of the actual appointment. I can 
assure you that that was not the impediment 
to your having it, but a regular complaint 
made against you by the French Government 
in the time of Le Brun, and which I supposed 
to proceed originally from Naulde. This was 
given informally by their Minister here. At 
the desire of the Secretary of State I am send- 
ing him your private letter to me of Septem- 
ber 15, ’92, on the subject of the diplomatic ar- 
rangement, as he says he is referred to it by 
you. I have first erased the last two or three 
lines of it. I thank you for Don Quixot, which 
came to hand yesterday, but I hear nothing of 
Carter’s letters. God bless you; adieu! You 
know my hand without superscription.” 


Mr. Jefferson, under same date, sends a list 
of articles which he wishes Mr. Short to pur- 
chase for him, describing at length, and, with 
a rather rough pen-and-ink sketch, a clock, 
which he wishes to have, and such other arti- 
cles as an oval looking-glass, two sky-blue silk 
screens, eight hair mattresses, two copies of the 
“Encyclopedia Ancienne,” and a copy of Buffon’s 
works, “Les CEuvres du Roi de Prusse.” Myr. 
Jefferson is particular in his directions for 
packing these articles, and in his description of 
wall-paper, a large quantity of which he de- 
sires Mr. Short to secure for him. 

From Philadelphia, March 12, ’97, Mr. Jef- 


ferson wrote: 


“TI have received no letter from you since 
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that which you wrote on your departure from 
Madrid. That gave me reason to believe you 
would come over early in the spring, and hav- 
ing been ever since in daily expectation of your 
arrival, I had suspended writing to you. Hav- 
ing come over here a few days to qualify into 
office, and being now on my return again, I 
avail myself of the opportunity by Mr. Adet 
to write you a line on your affairs; but, as I 
have brought no papers with me, I can only 
give a very general view of them from mem- 
ory.” 

Mr. Jefferson then at some length explained 
the investments he had made for Mr. Short, 
and the condition of his landed property in 
Virginia. He adds: 


“As I presume you are in habits of relation 
with Madames Danville and de la Rochefou- 
cault, I pray you to tender them the homage 
of my respect, to assure them of my heartfelt 
sympathies in all their sufferings, and that I 
shall ever recollect them with the same affec- 
tion as if I were of their family. I have taken 
great pleasure in the acquaintance of Monsieur 
de Lian Court here, as well because of his con- 
nection with them as for his own merit. Not 
knowing whether to expect next a letter from 
you or yourself in person, I wait with impa- 
tience for that which is to happen, and in the 
mean time assure you that you may count 
without limits on my constant and affectionate 
attachment to you. The risk of capture by 
sea forbids me to put my signature to this, but 
you know my hand-writing. Adieu. Affec- 
tionately.” 


Under date of April 13, 1800, Mr. Jefferson 
writes a long letter to Mr. Short, pertaining 
principally to their business affairs. In it he 
says: 

“TI now inclose you a statement of my own 
account with you. The result of this has as- 
tonished me beyond any thing which has ever 
happened to me in my life. For though I 
kept such exact entries in my daily memoran- 
dum book as would enable me, or any body 
else, to state the account accurately in a day, 
yet I had never collected the items or formed 
them into an account till within these few 
days. It happened thus: When, in the begin- 
ning of 1794, I retired from public affairs I 
determined to set up some work which might 
furnish my current expenses in aid of my 
farms. The making of nails was what peculiar- 
ly suited me, because it would employ a parcel 
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of boys who would otherwise be idle. But the 
laying in nail-rod from time to time would re- 
quire for a while advances of money which my 
furms could not meet. It was your desire that 
your property here should be in various forms 
to guard against accidents in stocks, canal 
shares, lands and mortgages, and I fully ap- 
proved of the idea. I therefore concluded to 
avail myself fur a while of your quarterly 
interest, which was almost exactly the amount 
of my quarterly supply of nail-rod, which 
I was to get also from Philadelphia, where 
the interest was to be received. My nuailery 
flourished, and still flourishes greatly, employ- 
ing sixteen boys, at a clear profit of about 
four to five hundred pounds annually. You 
know that the system of credit in this coun- 
try makes it long before the returns of any 
business come in effectually to its support. 
Two or three years, however, were sufficient 
for this. But after the occasion for this cause 
had really ceased, still the difficulty of getting, 
where I live, bills on Philadelphia, and the 
facility offered on the spot by your interest, 
drew me on insensibly after the real necessity 
had ceased. Awaking at length to the circum- 
stance, but not till the close of 1798, I deter- 
mined to puta stop to it, and from that mo- 
ment never to permit myself to look to that 
resource, but to direct Mr. Barnes to open 
an account with you, and receive and invest 
your money regularly. Still, not collecting or 
adding the articles, I had no conception they 
were of above one half the amount, which I 
knew I could at any time pay in the course of 
one year. Iwas the more tranquil because I 
knew the state of my own affairs to be as good 
as clear, having long before delivered good 
bonds to Hanson, to the full of my part of Mr. 
Dayles’ great debt to Farrel & Jones, having 
paid a second sum for which he was responsi- 
ble, for R. Randolph, of Curles, and settled his 
only remaining debt to Cary & Welch, of which 
my part was nine. hundred pounds, at easy in- 
stallments, the last of which will be paid off by 
this year’s crops. I had, moreover, in the be- 
ginning executed a mortgage to you on eighty 
slaves, which at a sale would fetch four thou- 
sand pounds, and deposited it in the hands of 
a man remarkable for his integrity, Culonel 
Thomas Bell, of Charlottesville, who still holds 
it, to be delivered to you. When I came from 
home last December I selected all the papers nec- 
essary to enable me to give you a full statement 
of your affairs, and brought them with me, and 
lately only drew out ouraccount. You will see 
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that the balance is upward of nine thousand 
dollars, besides interest to be computed from 
the date of every article. Instantly, on per- 
ceiving this, I sat down and executed another 
mortgage on one thousand acres of my lands in 
Bedford (held in my own right), which I shall 
in like manner deposit in the hands of Colonel 
Bell. These lands would sell for the whole 
money, lands there being risen to a higher 
price than in Albemarle. In this mortgage 
I have inserted the covenant that the whole 
money shall be paid, which, in the event of 
my death, is a lien on all my property, real 
as well as personal, by our laws the same in 
this respect as the laws of England. And I 
had at the very first provided in my will (and 
it so stands now), that if I should happen to 
die before I should discharge this debt, it should 
be paid before any other whatever. But this 
unexpected amount makes me still profoundly 
uneasy, because it has got beyond what I could 
pay promptly. However, after the present year, 
the produce of which, as I have before men- 
tioned, is destined to pay off the last remains 
of Mr. Dayles’ debt, I shall, besides interest, 
score in on the principal so deeply as to dis- 
charge it in two or three years.” 


At the close of this very long letter Mr. 
Jefferson gives some little news concerning 
public affairs. He says: 


“I may now give you something of our 
small news. Colonel Skipwith remained a 
widower but a short time; he is married to 
Mrs. Dunbar, formerly Mrs. Fairly, who was 
a Miss Bird. The last twelve months has 
been remarkable for deaths of high characters. 
Among these are General Washington, Pat- 
rick Henry, Governor Edward Rutledge, Gov- 
ernor Mifflin, George Nicholas. . . . The 
tide of public sentiment, which has been 
greatly affected by the unsuccessful mission of 
Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry, is howing back 
into its ancient channel.” 


Under same cover, date of May 9th, he 
says: 


“You no doubt understand the distinction 
here between the two parties called Republican 
and Federalists. The principles of the former 
are undoubtedly those of the body of the peo- 
ple, irritated by the depredations of the French 
on our commerce, and by the conduct of that 
government to our ministers, they had gone 
with their whole weight into the scale of the 
opposite party. This appearance of popular- 


ity inducing that party to develop and act 
fully on their own principles, these have given 
alarm, and produced a revulsion of public sen- 
timent. It is now returning to its natural at- 
tachment to the principles of the Republicans.” 


From Philadelphia, March 26, 1800, Mr. Jef- 


ferson writes: 


“Though our quadrennial election is still 
nine months distant, the public mind begins 
already to be agitated. The campaign of slan- 
der is opening, and its batteries beginning to 
play on the two objects of the public wishes. 
Defamation has been carried in our papers to 
so licentious and revolting a length that it has 
lost all its effect. It does not even give pain 
to those at whom it is levelled. It is in truth 
now only a contest of principle, whether the 
executive or the legislature shall be strength- 
ened. No mortal can foresee in favor of which 
party the election will go. There is one su- 
preme consolation, that our people have so in- 
nate a spirit of order and obedience to the 
laws, so religious an acquiescence in the will of 
the majority, and deep conviction of the fun- 
damental importance of the principle that the 
will of the majority ought to be submitted to 
by the minority; that a majority of a single 
vote, as at the last election, produces as abso- 
lute and quiet a submission as an unanimous 
vote.” 


From Washington, under date of May 19, 
1807, Mr. Jefferson writes: 


“My determination to retire is the result 
of mature reflections, and on various con- 
siderations, not the least weighty of these, 
is that a consciousness that a decline of 
physical faculties can not leave those mental 
entirely unimpaired; and it will be happy 
for me if I am the first who shall be- 
come sensible of it. As to a successor there 
will never be a time when it will not produce 
some difficulty, and never less, I believe, than 
at present. That some of the Federalists 
should prefer my continuance to the uncer- 
tainty of a successor I can readily believe. 
There are among them men of candor who do 
not join in the clamor and condemnation of 
every thing, nor pretend that even chance 
never throws us on a right measure. There 
are some who know me personally and who 
give a credit to my intentions, which they de- 
ny to my understanding. Some who may fear 
a successor, preferring a military glory of a 
nation to the prosperity and happiness of its 
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individuals. But to the mass of that political 
sect, it is not the less true, the 4th of March, 
1809, will be a day of jubilee, but it will be a 
day of greater joy to me. I never did them 
an act of injustice nor failed in any duty to 
them imposed by my office. Out of about 
six hundred offices named by the President 
there were six Republicans only when I came 
into office, and these were chiefly half-breeds. 
Out of upward of three hundred holding dur- 
ing pleasure, 1 removed about fifteen of those 
who had signalized themselves by their own 
intolerance in office, because the public voice 
called for it imperiously, and it was just that 
the Republicans should at length have some 
participation in the government. There never 
was another removal but for such delinquen- 
cies as removed the Republicans equally. In 
this horrid drudgery I always felt myself as 
a public executioner, an office, which no one 
who knows me, I hope, supposes very grateful 
to my feelings. It was considerably alleviated, 
however, by the industry of their newspapers 
in endeavoring to excite resentment enough to 
enable me to meet the operation. However, I 
hail the day which is to relieve me from being 
viewed as an official enemy. In private life I 
never had above one or two; to the friendship 
of that situation I look with delight.” 


In a letter under date June 12, 1807, Mr. 
Jefferson says: 


' “The proposition in your letter of May 16th, 
of adding an umpire to our discordant nego- 
tiators at Paris, struck me favorably on reading 
it, and reflection afterward strengthened my 
first impressions. I made it, therefore, a sub- 
ject of consultation with my coadjutors, as is 
our usage. For our government, although in 
theory subject to be directed by the unadvised 
will of the President, is, and from its origin 
has been, a very different thing in practice. 
The minor business in each department is done 
by the head of the department on consul- 
tation with the President alone; but all mat- 
ters of importance or difficulty are submit- 
ted to all the heads of departments composing 
the cabinet. Sometimes, by the President’s 
consulting them separately and successively, as 
they happen to call on him, but in the gravest 
cases calling them together, discussing the sub- 
ject maturely, and finally taking the vote, on 
which the President counts himself but as one. 
So that in all important cases the Executive is 
in fact a directory, which certainly the Presi- 
dent might control; but of this there was 


never an example either in the first or the 
present administration. I have heard, indeed, 
that my predecessor sometimes decided things 
against his counsel by dashing and trampling 
his wig on the floor. This only proves what 
you and I knew, that he had a better heart 
than head. 
“T see with extreme concern that you have 
received an impression that my attachment to 
you has become lessened, and that you have 
drawn this inference from circumstances tak- 
ing place while you were at Washington. 
What these circumstances could be is to me 
incomprehensible, but one thing I certainly 
know, that they have becn misconstrued. That 
this change could not be previous to my retire- 
ment from the government in 1794, your ap- 
pointments to France, to Holland, to Spain are 
proofs. And if, during my present place in 
the government, I have not met your desires, 
the public motives which have been frankly de- 
clared have given the real grounds. You think 
them not founded in fact; but if the testimony 
we receive is of different complexions, neither 
should wonder at the difference of conclusion 
drawn by the other, and I do trust that you 
will become sensible that there is no necessity, 
at least, for supposing a change in affections, 
which are the same now as they have ever 
been. Certainly I shall not, on my part, per- 
mit a difference of view ona single subject to 
efface the recollections and attachments of a 
whole life.” 


Under date of Washington, July 6, 1808, 
we find a letter from Mr. Jefferson to Mr. 
Short, which reads as follows—Mr. Short at 
this time being in Philadelphia: 


“ What I now write you must be as secret as 
the grave. There is at length an unanimity of 
opinion as to a mission to Russia, but some dif- 
ference as to the time, whether now or not till 
the meeting of the Senate. But the latter opin- 
ion will, I think, give way to the importance 
of the mission being so secret that it shall be 
suspected by no mortal until it is arrived in 
Russia. I write you this now before our minds 
were all made up, that you may begin to hud- 
dle up your affairs and to give cut that you 
shall without further Gelay return to France. 
I question if we decide ultimately till the 
return of the Osage, but then possibly it may 
be that you should go in the vessel at this 
place, advertised to sail on the 16th. This is 
the more probable as we shall all leave this by 
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the 20th. I write now that you may advance 
your preparations. As soon as any thing more 
is ascertained I will write further.” 


A week later, July 13th, Mr. Jefferson con- 
tinues: 


“I received last night yours of the 10th. 
The idea vf your going so early as by the ves- 
sel which sails on Sunday, has been given up, 
consequently it will not be till the next, which 
will go in six weeks, unless an earlier passage 
were to occur by some other vessel, which, as it 
might excite less notice, would be more desira- 
ble. We have ceased to annex secretaries of 
legation to our foreign missions, having found 
inconvenience from it. They have private 
secretaries of their own choice. Of course you 
will choose one for yourself, but be assured 
that if you accustom yourself to the use of the 
polygraph you will make little use of your 
secretary but to copy documents. I fear that 
the secretary will endanger a suspicion of this 
mission, which we think it all important to 
conceal until its arrival at its destination. On 
this head I would press you to be very per- 
emptory with him. I think it impossible Cut- 
ting should consent to go. The separation 
from his wife would, in my opinion, be a bar 
with one or the other, if not beth. Besides, 
he has now every thing prepared to enter on 
an important manufacture, where his superin- 
tendence is received in lieu of funds of which 
he was destitute, and a large expenditure has 
been made by his partners, which becomes 
dead the moment he absents himself. I shall 
set out for Monticello on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day. This will add two days only to the time 
of passing letters. Our post leaves this place 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. One word more, 
by all means take a secretary who is a Repub- 
lican. It will place yourself in a much more 
acceptable view with the Republicans. And 
the effort of the Federalists in their papers to 
prevent Great Britain-from yielding to our 
embargo (and if they succeed in it produces 
inevitable war with that nation) places them 
under a very general indignation at present. 
I salute you with assurances of constant affec- 
tion.” 


From Monticello, August 2d, Mr. Jefferson 
writes: 


“On receipt of your letter of July 23d, I 
wrote to Mr. Madison expressing my ideas on 
the several points it presented, and received 
his in return, which I now inclose you as con- 
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taining our joint opinions on them. That 
which respects the direct voyage will, I am 
afraid, not be so agreeable to yourself; yet I 
believe it is indispensable. Secrecy is essential, 
that obstacles may not be prepared for us by 
anticipation, and a passage through France 
without saying any thing there on the subject 
might lessen confidence in the integrity of our 
views. The importance of secrecy is the basis 
of our making the mission during the recess 
rather than the session of the Senate, to which 
objections will be made. You will observe 
that Mr. Madison suggests a son of Dr. Rush 
as secretary. I do not know him, but I think 
there is a division in that family in political 
creed, which you would do well to inquire into. 
Tam anxious on this point on your own account, 
and to lessen objections to the mission. If he 
is a Republican there are some circumstances 
which would be in his favor. . . . Be so good - 
as to return Mr. Madison’s letter. You must 
still give out that your destination is France.” 


Under date of August 19th, still at Monti- 
cello, Mr. Jefferson continues on the same 
subject : 


“Your letters of the 7th and 10th were re- 
ceived on the 15th, communicated to Mr. Mad- 
ison, and received back from him yesterday. 
We relinquish the idea of a direct passage to 
Russia, and adopt that of a general communi- 
cation to the government of France through 
which you will pass. Mr. Madison will be 
here within a few days, in order that we may 
arrunge and finally expedite whatever is neces- 
sary for you. Till then neither the vessel nor 
port can be fixed, but I may say, negatively, 
that it will not be one of our little armed 
vessels.” 


In this letter, as in that dated July 6th, the 
destination of this mission has been cut out of 
the letters. 

From Monticello, August 29th, Mr. Jefferson 
continues : 


“Mr. Madison is now with me, and is pre- 
paring instructions for you. We now very 
much wish we had asked you to take a trip 
here. It is impossible to give on paper so 1n- 
timate an expression of our views as 1n conver- 
sation, and more difficult in this case than in 
others, because in addition to the general ob- 
jects of cultivating friendship and declaring 
our purpose of preserving neutrality, which can 
be put on paper, a more pressing object, which 
can not be put on paper, is to avail ourselves 
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of the Emperor’s marked disposition of friendly 
regard for us whenever a treaty of peace shall 
be on the tapis, and to engage him to patronize 
our interests there, so as the benefit of the 
maritime rights, which shall then be settled, 
may be extended to us, and nothing plotted to 
sacrifice us by France or England, neither of 
which wish us success. But it is now too late 
to see you. While your instructions are in 
preparation, we have advertised the sailing of 
an Aviso on the 15th of September from Phil- 
adelphia, and by a letter of the 26th from 
hence, Mr. Gallatin was desired to instruct the 
collector of Philadelphia to engage one there. 
The only persons who know of your mission 
are the heads of the departments and Mr. 
Graham, Chief Clerk of the Department of 
State. With any of these whom you meet you 
may speak safely on the subject. It would have 
been very desirable that you should have read 
our Russian correspondence, but this appears 
impracticable without making your mission 
public. I send you the Emperor’s letters to 
me,* which be pleased to return after perusal, 
but mine to him are at Washington, not to be 
got atin my absence. They would have been 
more important to give you 2 view of what 
has passed. I believe Mr. Levitt Harris has 
copies of them. Our correspondence was pro- 
duced in this way. The Emperor, from a dis- 
interested and virtuous regard to this country, 
expressed a wish to correspond with me, which 
was communicated to me through a fourth per- 
son, but afterward a letter of his was shown me 
expressing the same wish. I took the occasion, 
therefore, of his generous and voluntary inter- 
position in the case of the capture of the Phil- 
adelphia and her crew to begin the correspon- 
dence, which “has been more in a private than 
public style. 

“TI expect to receive a letter for you from 
Price in time to inclose it in this package. I 
have written so lately to my friends in France 
that I have no letters to trouble you with. I 
have written two to M. Lafayette on his affairs 
here, and I have nothing new to add to them. 
1 have pressed him to borrow money in Europe 
to pay his debts on a hypothecation of his 
Orleans lands for ten years, at the end of 
which time they will sell for eight times what 
they will now.” 


*These were dated November 7, 1804, in answer to 
one June 15, 1804, and August 10, 1806, in acknowl- 
edgment of one, date not mentioned, sent by Mr. 
Harris with books on the American Constitution.— 
Note of Wm. Short. 


In the collected writings of Mr. Short the 
letters we have given above bearing upon the 
mission to Russia do not appear. We find two 
under date September 6, 1808, and March 8, 
1809, bearing upon this subject, and as they 
are necessary to the conclusion of this story 
we copy them in part. 

The one from Monticello, September 6th, is 
as follows: 


“T avail myself of the last moment allowed 
by the departure of the post to acknowledge 
receipt of your letters of the 27th and 31st 
ult., and to say in answer to the last that any 
one of the three persons you there propose 
would be approved as to their politics, for in 
appointments to office the government refuses 
to know any difference between descriptions 
of Republicans, all of whom are in principle 
and co-operate with the government. Biddle 
we know and have formed an excellent opinion 
of him; his traveling and exercise in business 
must have given him advantages. I am much 
pleased with the account you give of the senti- 
ments of the Federalists at Philadelphia as to 
the embargo, and that they are not in senti- 
ment with the insurgents of the North. The 
papers have lately advanced in boldness and 
flagiciousness beyond even themselves. Such 
daring and atrocious lies as fill the third and - 
fourth columns of the third page of the United 
States Gazette of August 31st were never before, 
T believe, published with impunity in any coun- 
try. However, I have from the beginning de- 
termined to submit myself as the subject on 
whom may be proved the impotency of a free 
press, in a country like ours, against those who 
conduct themselves honestly and enter into no 
intrigue. I admit at the same time that res- 
training the press to truth, as the present laws 
do, is the only way of making it useful, but I 
have thought necessary first to prove it can 
never be dangerous.” 


From Washington, March 8, 1809, Mr. Jef- 
fersun writes: 


“Tt is with much concern I inform you that 
the Senate has negatived your appointment. 
We thought it best to keep back the nomina- 
tion to the close of the session, that the mission 
might remain secret as long as possible, which 
you know was our purpose from the beginning. 
It was then sent in with an explanation of its 
objects and motives. We took for granted 
if any hesitation should arise that the Sen- 
ate would take time, and that our friends 
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in that body would make inquiries of us and 
give us the opportunity of explaining and re- 
moving objections; but to our great surprise, 
and with an unexampled precipitancy, they 
rejected it at once. This reception of the last of 
my official communications to them could not 
be unfelt, nor were the causes of it spoken out 
by them. Under this uncertainty Mr. Madi- 
son, on his entering into office, proposed an- 
other person, John Q. Adams. He also was 
negatived, and they adjourned sine die. Our 
subsequent information was, that on your nom- 
ination your long absence from this country, 
and their idea that you do not intend to return 
to it, had very sensible weight, but that all 
other motives were superseded by an unwill- 
ingness to extend our diplomatic connections, 
_ and a desire even to recall the foreign minis- 
ters we already have. All were sensible of the 
great virtues, the high character, the powerful 
influence, and valued friendship of the Em- 
peror, but, riveted to the system of unentangle- 
ment with Europe, they declined the proposi- 
tion. On this subject you will receive the offi- 
cial explanations from Mr. Smith, the Secretary 
of State. I pray you to place me rectus incuria 
in this business with the Emperor, and to as- 
sure him that I carry into my retirement the 
highest veneration for his virtues, and fondly 
cherish the belief that his disposition and 
power are destined by heaven to better, in 
some degree at least, the condition of oppressed 
man. 

“T have nothing new to inform you as to 
your private friends and acquaintances. Our 
embargo has worked hard; it has in fact fed- 
eralized three of the New England States; 
Connecticut, you know, was so before. We 
have substituted for it a non-intercourse with 
France and England and their dependencies, 
and a trade to all other places. It is probable, 
the belligerents will take our vessels under their 
edicts, in which case we shall probably declare 
war against them.” 


From Monticello Mr. Jefferson writes, under 
date of September 21, 1810: 


“The newspaper trash concerning your in- 
tervention between Bonaparte and me is like 
all their other stuff of the same kind, totally 
disregarded by me and by every body else. 
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They have lied themselves with respect to me 
out of all belief. I had forgotten that the 
things you mention were in the papers.” 


March 8, 1811, Mr. Jefferson gives the follow- 
ing description of his daily life at Monticello: 


“IT now make frequent journeys to Bedford 
and long stays, having a good house and accom- 
modations there. I have just returned thence, 
after an absence of five weeks, and find here 
your letter of January 30th; I had left this on 
the 27th. To this you must sometimes ascribe 
the not receiving timely answers from me, and 
sometimes to the repugnance with which I go 
to my writing table. My occupations without 
doors employ the great mass of my time, and 
repose, society, and some reading while within.” 


From Monticello, March 17, 1811, Mr. Jeffer- 
son writes: 


“Of the transactions you allude to at Wash- 
ington I am as uninformed as you can be, hav- 
ing had no information but through the news- 
papers. Whether the whole was not voluntary 
or there was really a rupture, as the papers 
said, I know not, and have wished not to 
know. The affection with which I passed 
eight years with all the parties made me anx- 
ious to avoid even inquiries into the fact or 
cause. I am persuaded Monroe will be a val- 
uable member in their councils, and was there- 
fore rejoiced, if there was to be a change, that 
he should be taken in. The first knowledge I 
had of it was by a letter from himself, written 
on his departure from Richmond.” 


From Monticello, October 15, 1811, the fol- 
lowing extract is taken: 


“We are all a-tip-toe for the Meath of the 
maniac king, believing that no other event 
can save us from war, and doubtful whether 
even his successor may not continue the same 
maniac purpose of taking possession of the 
ocean, and requiring for the privilege of using 
it a tribute for the maintenance of the navy. 
On this point the nation itself seems maniacal, 
and may not, perhaps, permit their king or 
ministry to give it up, even if so disposed. 
Misfortune, however, in the peninsula, or their 
rapid progress to bankruptcy, may chop them 
about, and offer another chance of peace for us.” 


THE TRIAL OF VALLANDIGHAM. 


NDER date of April 13, 1863, Major-Gen- 
U eral Burnside, then commanding the De- 
partment of the Ohio, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, issued his General Order No. 38, 
which has become celebrated through its con- 
nection with the trial of Mr. Clement L. Val- 
landigham. This famous order, in a rather 
crude way, enumerated certain offenses cov- 
ered by the laws and customs of war, and an- 
nounced that persons found guilty of any of 
them should suffer death. An additional clause 
announced that “the habit of declaring sym- 
pathies for the enemy will not be allowed in 
this department,” and that “persons commit- 
ting such offenses will be at once arrested, with 
a view to being tried as above stated [under 
penalty of death], or sent beyond our lines into 
the lines of their friends.” 

General Burnside’s General Order No. 38 
being published and discussed in connection 
with Mr. Vallandigham’s arrest and _ trial, 
many persons thought he was charged with 
some of the grave offenses therein enumerated, 
and which were generally recognized as cov- 
ered by the laws of war as usually accepted oras 
defined by our statutes. But this charge against 
Mr. Vallandigham was, “ Publicly expressing, 
in violation of General Order No. 38, etc., sym- 
pathy for those in arms against the govern- 
ment of the United States.” It appears, there- 
fore, that Mr. Vallandigham was tried for an 
offense created by General Burnside’s order, 
and while the order declared that the accused 


might be “tried as above stated,” that is, under 


penalty of death, it is not likely that General 
Burnside intended to denounce any severer 
penalty than the alternative of being “sent 
beyond our lines into the lines of their friends,” 
a punishment that in its last infliction might 
be considered somewhat extra-territorial in its 
attempted jurisdiction. With a stupidity that 
characterized all military proceedings against 
Mr. Vallandigham the Military Commission 
sentenced him to be confined in some fortress 
during the continuance of the war, and Gen- 
eral Burnside promptly approved the sentence, 
and directed that the prisoner be sent to Fort 
Warren. And thereupon President Lincoln, 
apparently desirous of giving some legal con- 
sistency to the proceedings, changed the sen- 
tence to that prescribed by General Burnside’s 
order No. 38, but avoiding assumption of au- 


thority over the enemy’s lines, he simply or- 


dered that the prisoner be sent to the front to 
General Rosecrang, “to be put by him beyond 
our military lines.” 

The specifications against Mr. Vallandigham 
nowhere stated that he had declared “ sympa- 
thy for the enemy,” as denounced in General 
Order No. 38, or had “ publicly expressed sym- 
pathy for those in arms against the govern- 
ment,” as laid in the charge. Both the speci- 
fications and the proof showed only that he 
denounced the purpose of the war, its methods 
in the loyal States, the intention of the war 
managers to overthrow the Constitution and 
establish a despotism, and that he suggested 
resistance to the draft as well as to tyrants. 
The courts have long since determined that 
army generals could not legislate new offenses, 
and that military commissions could not try 
civilians. There is now no manner of doubt 
that Mr. Vallandigham was illegally dealt with 
from beginning to end, including the denial to 
him of a writ of habeas corpus. 

Pending the approval by General Burnside 
of the proceedings of the Military Commis- 
sion, Mr. Vallandigham applied to the United 
States Circuit Court for a writ of habeas corpus. 
The discussion of this application was one of 
the most illustrative incidents of the war. The 
“statement” of General Burnside, the argu- 
ment of Hon. George E. Pugh for Mr. Vallan- 
digham, the response of Hon. A. F. Perry in 
resistance to the issuing of the writ, and Judge 
Leavitt’s opinion, are characteristic utterances 
from four entirely different points of view, 
and are representative of the several classes of 
sentiment and opinion held by the Northern 
people at that time. 

General Burnside’s “ statement” was a mili- 
tary intrusion. In form and substance it pre- 
sented the extreme military idea of that day. 
A few extracts from it will show its tenor. 
After stating that neither he nor his soldiers 
were permitted to indulge in wholesale criti- 
cism of the policy of the government, and 
that part of his department was in the scene 
of war, he said: “If it is my duty to prevent 
the propagation of this evil in the army, or a 
portion of my department, it is equally my 
duty in all portions of it; and it is my duty to 
use all the force in my power to stop it.” He 
thought public men should avoid party epithets 
and bitter invectives, and discourage secret po- 
litical societies, because “they create dissen- 
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sions and discord which just now amount to 
treason.” And again: “An emergency is upon 
us which requires the operation of some power 
that moves more quickly than the civil.” He 
conceded that if the people did not approve 
the policy of the government they might 
change the constitutional authorities at the 
proper time and by the proper method. “ Let 
them,” he said, “freely discuss the policy in a 
proper tone; but my duty requires me to stop 
license and intemperate discussion.” Com- 
menting on his order No. 88, General Burn- 
side closed his statement with this significant 
remark: “In enforcing this order I can be 
unanimously sustained by the people, or I can 
be opposed by factious, bad men. In the 
former event quietness will prevail; in the 
latter event the responsibility and retribution 
will attach to the men who resist the authority 
and the neighborhoods that allow it.” This 
has the genuine clank of the saber, and it is 
quite manifest all through his statement that 
General Burnside proposed to write law as well 
as history with his sword. That this booted 
and spurred document impressed the court 
may be inferred from the fact that, when His 
Honor came to speak of the General, he mildly 
remarked: “That he was a man eminently fit- 
ted for the position there is no room for doubt. 
He had achieved during his brief military 
ehreer a national reputation as a wise, discreet, 
patriotic, and brave general.” 

As may be imagined, as experienced an ad- 
voeate as Mr. Pugh did not let slip the oppor- 
tunity offered by General Burnside. If the 
General was ready to fling every thing on the 
altar of the Union, Mr. Pugh was willing to 
sacrifice every thing in the cause of personal 
liberty. So, before the last echo of the clank- 
ing sword had died away, he indulged in the 
following impassioned outbreak: 


I will not intrust my sacred birthright to any man 
—let him be ever so great or good—upon his promise 
that, by and by. when he shall have conquered an 
enemy, or put down a rebellion, he will give it back 
tome. He maytake it without my consent; he may 
be so strong that I can not resist; these are misfor- 
tunes which I may not be able to avoid; but no 
words of flattery, no power on earth, can deceive, me 
or compel me into any measure of compliance. Bet- 
ter the sharpest pangs of death: or, sharper than 
death, a life of exile and poverty and constant hard- 
ship! Give me the crust of bread and the cup of 
water with liberty, rather than the amplest luxury 
with servitude. Give me, instead of this genial cli- 
mate, this fertile soil, this prosperous community 
under an arbitrary government. the bleakest arctic 
or antarctic region, the almost insufferable winter, 
the night of one half year in duration, the day that 


can hardly be called a day ; but give, withal, the con- 
sciousness—the proud, the noble, the priceless, the 
inexpressible consciousness—of being a free man! 


General Burnside had clanked his saber to 
the musie of the Union through the sacred 
precincts of the court. Mr. Pugh, to dispel 
the charm and carry the court to a different 
inspiration, had invited liberty or death, free- 
dom or Canada, his birthright or expulsion 
beyond the lines. Now came Mr. Perry, also 
agood lawyer. The army and the Constitution 
had been heard from. Mr. Perry invoked the 
loyal sentiment of the people, and soon gave the 
court the benefit of the following fiery passage: 


Why are these men here? Have they at any time 
since the war begun sought any other but the piace 
of danger? They are here—they are sent here for 
war; to lay the same military hand upon this insur- 
rection wherever they can find it, in small force or 
large force, before them or behind them, which they 


have laid upon it elsewhere. They are not here to. 


ery peace, when there is no peace; not here to trifle 
with danger, or be trifled with by it. They are patri- 
otic generals, commanding forees in the field in the 
presence of the enemy, constrained by their love of 
country and the fear of God only to strike. Are they 
to fold their arn’ and sleep while the incitements to 
insurrection multiply around them, and until words 
shall find their way to appropriate acts? Are they to 
wait until the wires shall be cut, railroad tracks torn 
up, and this great base of supplies, this great thor- 
oughfare for the transit of troops, this great center 
and focus of conflicting elements is in a blaze before 
they act? Must they wait until apprehended mis- 
chief shall become irremediable before they can at- 
tempt a remedy? Jefferson Davis would answer, 
“Yes!’’ Traitors and abettors of treason would every 
where answer, Yes!’’ I seem to hear a solemn accord 
of voices rising from the graves of the founders of 
the Constitution, saying, No!’ and I seem to hear the 
response of loyal and true friends of liberty every 
where swelling to a multitudinous and imperative 
“Amen !”’ 


The court refused to issue the writ, and in 
delivering his opinion Judge Leavitt expressed 
himself in the following manner: 


Men should know and lay the truth to heart, that 
there is a course of conduct not involving overt trea- 
son, or any offense technically defined by statute, and 
not, therefore, subject to punishment as such, which 
nevertheless implies moral guilt and a gross offense 
against their country. ... If they remain with us 
while they are not of us, they must be subject to such 
a course of dealing us the great law of self-preserva- 
tion prescribes and will enforee. And let them not 
complain if the stringent doctrine of military neces- 
sity should find them to be the legitimate subjects 
of its action. ... But if there should be an ocea- 
sional mistake, such an occurrence is not to be put 
in competition with the preservation of the life of 
the nation ! 


The learned judge appears to have momen- 
tarily forgotten the merciful maxim of the law 
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that it is better ninety and nine guilty men 
should escape than that one innocent man 
should suffer. 

In the papers now appearing in the SourTH- 
ERN Brvovac on the “ Northwestern Con- 
spiracy” a statement is made, that while the 
causes which occasioned the organization of 
the Knights of the Golden Circle had their 
origin with the beginning of the war, the exact 
time at which the organization came into exis- 
tence is not known. The trial of Mr. Vallan- 
digham occurred in the spring of 1863, and the 
events narrated in the Brvovac occurred in 
the following year, after Mr. Vallandigham’s 
return from the South. It appears at this lat- 
ter time Mr. Vallandigham was the Grand 
Commander of this semi-military organization 
known as the Knights of the Golden Circle. 

Mr. Vallandigham was not tried by the Mil- 
itary Commission in 1863 as a member of this 
association, nor are the Knights of the Golden 
Circle discussed in the proceedings of the 
trial. There is reason, however, to believe 
that the existence of the organization was then 
known to the military authorities, but its pur- 
poses and Mr. Vallandigham’s exact relation 
to it could not be fully established. It will be 
observed that the “Statement” of General 
Burnside speaks of secret political societies 
which .create dissensions and discords that 
amount to treason. It is an interesting and 
important fact in this connection that in May, 
1861, when a resolution was offered in the 


House of Representatives of Kentucky in- 
quiring into the circumstance of the Federal 
government sending arms into the State in 
violation of the neutrality declared by Ken- 
tucky, that thereupon the Hon. Nat Wolfe 
moved an amendment that the Knights of the 
Golden Circle also be investigated. 

From this it appears that the organization 
of the Knights of the Golden Circle had its 
origin with the beginning of the war, but that 
the secrets of the association were so well kept 
that the Federal government could gain no 
definite information concerning it for several 
years. At least the information was not suffi- 
ciently specific or available to make it the basis 
of a trial. The allegations against Mr. Val- 
landigham were so insufficient, and the pro- 
ceedings apparently so wanton in their disre- 
gard of law and proven facts, that the case has 
always been clouded with mystery. The facts 
related in the Brvovac, however, appear to 
supply the missing links, and seem to write 
between the lines of the singular arguments 
of the prosecution and the astonishing opinion 
of the court. It is likely Mr. Vallandigham 
was tried on a charge that could not be alleged 
and on facts that could not be proved, and was 
convicted and punished on suspicion because 
of the great emergency suggested by General 
Burnside, that required the operation of a 
power that was not so hampered as the civil 
courts were by the restrictive rules of ordinary 


justice. J. M. Wright. 


THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD. 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier's last tattoo ; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 


No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind; 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind ; 
No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms; 
No braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 


Their shivered swords are red with rust, 
Their plumed heads are bowed ; 
Their haughty banner trailed in dust 
Is now their martial shroud, 


And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow, 

And the proud forms by battle gashed 
Are free from anguish now. 


The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 
The trumpet'’s stirring blast, 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout are past; 

Nor war's wild note, nor glory’s peal, 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 

Those breasts that never more may feel 
The rapture of the fight. 


Like the fierce northern hurricane 
That sweeps his great plateau, 

Flushed with the triumphs yet to gain, 
Came down the serried foe; 

Who heard the thunder of the fray 
Break o’er the field beneath, 

Knew well the watchword of that day 
Was “ Victory or death !”” 
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Full many a norther’s breath has swept 
O’er Angostura’s plain, 

And long the pitying sky has wept 
Above its molder’d slain. 

The raven’s scream or eagle’s flight, 
Or shepherd’s pensive lay, 

Alone now wake each solemn height 
That frowned o’er that dread fray. 


Sons of the dark and bloody ground! 
Ye must not slumber there, 

Where stranger steps and tongues resound 
Along the heedless air. 

Your own proud land’s heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave; 

She claims from war its richest spoil— 
The ashes of her brave. 


Thus ‘neath their parent turf they rest, 
Far from the gory field, 

Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast 
On many a bloody shield; 

The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 

And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 
The heroes’ sepulcher. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood you gave, 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave ; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps, 

Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 

When many a vanished year hath flown, 
The story how ye fell; 

Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter’s blight, 
Nor time’s remorseless doom, 

Can dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb. 


The verses as above given, by Theodore 
O’Hara, were read by Major Henry T. Stan- 
ton at the reinterment, in the Frankfort Cem- 
etery, of Major O'Hara, General Cary H. Fry, 
and Adjutant George Cardwell, which took 
place about the 15th of September, 1874, and 
they were published in the Courier-Journal at 


the time as a part of the ceremonies. They. 


differ greatly from the “ Bivouac of the Dead,” 
in the last issue of your magazine. 

These lines, written in memory especially 
of young Henry Clay, Colonel McKee, and 
other Kentuckians who fell at the battle of 
Buena Vista, have always seemed to me to sur- 
pass any lyric of any age. Having been famil- 
iar with them since their first publication, whose 
date I do not now remember, I was painfully 
struck with the alterations in the poem, regard- 
ing it, as I have ever done, as the gem of all 
American literature. 


There has been a strange tendency to alter 
poems for the better (as is imagined) on the 
part of editors and publishers, and perhaps 
sometimes the pvets themselves, when in real- 
ity the change often destroys the spirit of the 
poetry. Inspiration is something as delicate as 
the bloom of the grape—touch it, and you mar 
all its loveliness. Any one who has ever read 
“Hohenlinden” in the old copies of Camp- 
bell’s poems and then in the new will appre- 
ciate this fully, and the same might be said of 
many of Moore’s poems. 

To rescue the immortal lyric of our noble 
O’Hara from such mutilation is a task his coun- 
trymen should gladly undertake. 

Let us now compare the two versions, and 
let poetic justice give to the dead poet the ben- 
efit of any doubt as to which is the true one, by 
putting in the scale poetic taste and judgment, 
and deciding accordingly. 

In the first verse, according to Mr. Ranck’s 
edition: 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
The brave and daring few. 


How much deeper, more personal, and direct 
meaning has the line: 


That brave and fallen few. 


In the second verse: 


No answer of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind. 


How much more appropriate, 


No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind. 


In the third verse: 


And their proud forms in battle gashed 
Are free from anguish now. 


See how the changes of the little words 
“their” and “in,” to “the” and “by,” alter 
the whole picture—need I say for the better? 

In the next verse, “The neighing troop,” in 
place of “ The neighing steed,” and the use of 
the term “may feel” instead of “shall feel” 
give it such strength as to change its entire ex- 
pression. 

We now come to the fifth verse, in which 


Like the dread northern hurricane 
That sweeps his broad plateau 


is substituted for 


Like the fierce northern hurricane 
That sweeps his great plateau. 


It seems to me that to use the word “dread” 
instead of ‘ fierce” destroys the whole idea in- 
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tended to be conveyed. Nothing in all nature 
is fiercer than a “norther,” and no other word 
so well expresses its character as “fierce,” while 
“dread” only implies fear on the part of the 
speaker. Now, inasmuch as the “serried foe” 
is likened to the hurricane, it hardly seems prob- 
able that any feeling of dread of that foe was 
intended to be expressed even metaphorically, 
as it would be out of keeping with the entire 
spirit of the poem. And a “great plateau” has 
a far wider sense than a merely “broad plateau.” 
The one indicates only width, while the other 
embraces all the illimitable grandeur of those 
vast plains where earth and sky seem to meet, 
where you realize infinity and eternity, those 
“great plateaus” like the ocean in immensity, 
like the sky in infinity, like the desert in sol- 
emn grandeur. 

In this verse also occurs the entire suppres- 
sion (on the score of their weakness) of the 
four lines beginning, 


‘“*Who heard the thunder of the fray,” 


and the substitution of four other lines, mak- 
ing the entire verse read as follows: 


Like the dread northern hurricane 
That sweeps his broad plateau, 

Flushed with the triumph yet tu gain 
Came down the serried foe ; 

Our heroes felt the shock, and leapt 
To meet them on the plain; 

And long the pitying sky hath wept 
Above our gallant slain. 


There is, in this substitute, an entire lack of 
connection as to time. The two last lines be- 
ing totally separated from all that go before. 
There is no lapse of time allowed for between 
the first shock of the battle and the period long 
after. Now contrast with this the other ver- 
sion, and let poetic judgment, poetic taste say 
which should be expunged: 


Like the fierce northern hurricane 
That sweeps his great plateau, 

Flushed with the triumph yet to gain 
Came down the serried foe; 

Who heard the thunder of the fray 
Break o’er the field beneath, 

Knew well the watchword of that day 
Was “ Victory or death !” 

Full many a norther’s breath has swept 
O’er Angostura’s plain, 

And long the pitying sky has wept 
Above its moldered slain. 

The raven’s scream or eagle’s flight, 
Or shepherd’s pensive lay, 

Alone now wake each solemn height 
That frowned o’er that dread fray. 
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Here we have first, the description of the 
foe as they sweep down the mountain pass in 
all the fierce grandeur of battle array, march- 
ing with proud step to their martial music, 
sure of conquest, eager for the fight, burning 
with hatred and revenge; then, the stern re- 
solve of the handful of men awaiting them 
to conquer or to die. 

Is there any thing weak inthis? If there be 
I can not discern it. 

Next comes the break in point of time, as 
indicated by the asterisks. Months have pass- 
ed, and we have before us, represented most 
delicately and vividly, the utter desolation of 
the scene—its solitude, its silence—where once 
the din and shout had pierced the air, where 
the dreadful thunder of the cannonade had 
leaped from peak to peak of those solemn 
heights around in hollow reverberation, their 
echoes now resound only to “the raven’s 
scream” or “shepherd’s pensive lay.” Could 
word painting be more exquisite than is this 
picture? And shall it be expunged because 
“descriptive,” that this lyric may be made into 
an “elegy”? 

In the next verse comes the apostrophe to 
the 

Sons of the dark and bloody ground. 


Contrast it with 


Sens of our consecrated ground. 


How tame does the latter seem, how out of 
unison with the grand and tragic harmony of 
the whole! 

There are some other changes, not improve- 
ments—but we will pass on, and with the sim- 
ple suggestion that “voiceless stone” is a per- 
fectly correct expression, and is, if the writer 
be not mistaken, the rendering accepted uni- 
versally, and as engraved on a monument 
erected to her soldier dead by the State of 
Massachusetts, we will ask: Do not poetic jus- 
tice and poetic truth demand the preservation, 
intact, of this most beautiful and world-re- 
nowned lyric, which might well have been 
sung to harp or lyre in honor of the heroes of 
Ossian or Homer, but was reserved for our own 
glorious dead, to none of whom was it more 
applicable than the poet soldier himself? Gual- 
lant, gifted, and generous—handsome, gay, and 
dashing—never was soldier more beloved by 
his comrades, and to him was given, by heaven- 
born inspiration, to sing in immortal song the 
glory of 

That brave and fallen few. 
Susan B. Dixon. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


Two New Books. 


Craddock’s latest, ‘‘ In the Clouds,’’ which appeared 
serially in the Atlantic last year, has been issued in 
book form, and proves to be quite a long story. It is 
a book to be enjoyed, though full of faults, and, in 
the face of some critics, one takes to Aunt Dely, Mrs. 
Sayles, Lethe Sayles, Mink Lorey, Melindy Jane, and 
Philetus, and comes to know them. We laugh over 
the window-glass of Aunt Dely Purvine, in her cabin 
in the cove, where window-glass was something most 
unusual, so unusual that the neighbors discuss her 
worldliness and love of useless ornamentation. Old 
Mrs. Sayles expresses her contempt by saying: 

‘“oTain’t religin, nohow. Glass in the winder! 
She’d better be a thinkin’ ’bout gettin’ light on sal- 
vation, that she hed; for the devil, I’ll be bound, 
looks through that winder every day at your Aunt 
Dely. She'll have cause to remember that winder in 
the darkness of torment, that she will.” 

As the novel advances we have descriptions of 
scenery which carry their truthfulness home to every 
lover of nature. The author has seen Mother Earth 
in her chosen solitudes at her divinest moments; she 
gives us enchanting pictures of mountains and val- 
leys, of wide horizons and narrow gorges, by sunrise, 
noontide, sunset, in storm, in fog, in snow, at all 
times and at allseasons. This is beautiful, but occa- 
sionally the reader grows impatient for the story, and 
passes over the remarks on sunlight, shadows, and 
moonlight; he is indifferent to the fact that the 
moonbeams fall in ‘glittering rhomboids on the 
puncheon floor.” Rhomboids and puncheon! After 
those words one certainly can imagine the picture. 
Perhaps you did not know what a puncheon floor was. 
But that is because you live not in the wilds, and 
know nothing of pioneer efforts in the construction 
of a cabin, where the floor is made of logs split in 
two, with the rounded side down. 

There are other words in Miss Craddock’s vocabu- 
lary that take us to the dictionary: Luculent, surplus- 
age, filar, coigne, gallinaceous, etc. Then she has her 
fine flights, such as “the keener clustered scintilla- 
tions of the chimeras of the sky,’’ and we may add 
Kinsard’s remark of Harshaw: ‘‘ Had I been Judge 
Gwinnan I would have killed him for it; I would 
have spilt his brains, not his blood, and I would have 
had some scientific man to find the precise section of 
the brain structure which ideated that theory, and I 
would have had it comminuted and vaporized and 
transmuted into nothingness.” 

Then in one place we find a remark about a sponge 
with a vocable or two as a correlative; even the dic- 
tionary did not make this plain. Craddock is over- 
fond of the word glister; it is made by her to qualify 
dew. sunshine, starlight, moonbeams, and even a 
woman’s hair. G-l-i-s-t-e-r, glister; the dictionary 
says, ‘look for glitter.’ We become tired of the dic- 
tionary, the heavy volume annoys us; we wish there 
were no big words; we even feel tempted to apply to 
the author the words of Mrs. Sayles to Lethe: ‘ You 
are too pretensified to be healthy.” 

There is a dainty little book in white vellum going 
the rounds now, “Shakespeare’s Insomnia and the 
Causes Thereof,” by Franklin H. Head, of Chicago. 
If you want to be amused for an hour here is a little 
work after your own heart. You must not care if the 
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critics say the letters are fictitious. Ah! but to tell 
you this, if you have not seen the book, is unfair; it 
is like saying ‘‘ There is no Marjorie Daw.” 

The Southampton Shakespeare collection of let- 
ters, some of which are given after the quotations on 
sleep, are wonderfully bright. A beautiful compli- 
ment is paid to Shakespeare by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in a letter to the poet: 

“T have won both gold and fame, but all this 
would I give, and more, for a tithe of the honor 
which, in the coming time, shall assuredly be thine. 
Thy kingdom is of the imagination, and therefore 
hath no limit or end.” 

Mr. Head has adroitly proved that Shakespeare 
suffered from insomnia, on account of reasons preva- 
lent to-day. He shows us that history repeats itself 
forever; humanity is always the same. Like tempta- 
tions and errors come to men with like results in all 
ages. The great Shakespeare was sleepless merely 
because, as a matter of form, he indorsed for a friend; 
because he had bought on credit more stock in the 
Globe Theater than he could pay for; because of the 
turbulence of labor among employes of the stage, and 
lastly, because he had been dazzled and bewildered 
by 

“The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes.”’ 8. 


In the Brvovac of January, 1887, Mr. O’Sullivan 
gave the following version of the first four lines of 
the last verse of Theodore 0’ Hara’s ‘ The Bivouac of 
the Dead ’’: 

Yon marble minstrel’s voiceful stone, 
In deathless songs shall tell, 

When many a vanished age hath flown, 
The story how ye fell. 


Mr. O’Sullivan has followed Mr. Ranck’s version, 
which was furnished by the poet's sister, presumably 
from the poet’s last revised manuscript, except in 
the above quoted lines. Mr. Ranck’s version gives, 
in the first line, the phrase “ voiceless tone.” Mr. 
O'Sullivan says there is no such thing as a “ voiceless 
tone.” But it may be said with equal force that there 
is no such thing as a “voiceful stone.” If Mr. 
Ranck’s version as printed is an error, it is proba- 
bly a typographical error, or, possibly, a clerical 
error. Neither a copyist, by eye or dictation, nor a 
compositor would make “ voiceful stone” appear as 
‘voiceless tone; but copying, by eye or dictation, or 
setting up type, the transition from “voiceless stone” 
to ‘voiceless tone’’ is very easy. There might be 
some suggestion in ‘‘toneless voice,’ but ‘ voiceless 
tone” has no suggestion whatever, and it is fair to 
assume that O’Hara did not indulge in such a figure. 
But it is also fair to the poet's sister and to Mr. Ranck 
and his printers to assume that if there is an error it 
is the result of idem sonans, or of a similarity to the 
eye that would occasion naturally the mistake. 
Tested by this, ‘‘ voiceless stone’’ is the nearest 
phrase; it furnishes, also, a stronger figure than 
“voiceful stone.’ 

Coleridge had the idea of sound in his mind when 
he wrote the line. ‘“‘Rise to the swelling of the voice 
ful sea.”’ Soa lesser poet has referred to “the whisper- 
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ings of the voiceful leaves.’’ But O’Hara had before 
him something that addressed itself to the eye; those 
who looked upon it would draw their inspiration 
through the sight. It was a marble minstrel; it was 
suggestive of song, but its predominant idea was in 
the sculptor’s and not the musician's art. It was made 
of voiceless stone, but the art of the sculptor, aided by 
the associations of the place, made this silent min- 
strel sing deathless songs. It was as when ‘the cold 
marble leapt to iife a god." It is nothing when a 
“‘voiceful stone”’ speaks; it is a splendid antithesis 
when “ voiceless stone ’’ sings deathless songs. 

Again, Mr. Ranck’s version makes the third of the 
above-quoted lines read : 


‘*When many a vanquished age hath flown.” 


Mr. O’Suliivan has substituted the word “ vanished” 
for vanquished, merely saying that vanished is evi- 
dently the proper word. Vanished age can mean 
here simply past age. When many a past age hath 
flown means here when many a past age hath passed. 
When many a future age hath passed would be bet- 


ter, for we may anticipate future ages passing, but it, 


is difficult to anticipate a past age as passing. Nor do 
ages vanish; they roll by slowly into the past. They 
may be vanquished by time and the fullness of 
events, but they do not suddenly and unexpectedly 
disappear. Many an age so vanquished hath flown; 
and when many another vanquished age hath flown, 
the voiceless stone will continue to sing its deathless 
songs of these heroes vanquished by death. The ages 
succumb to time; man succumbs to death. The van- 
quished hero penetrates the vanquished ages. Man 
may vanish, but not so with ages. Note the idea in 
“Philip Van Artevelde”’: 
“Such souls! 

Whose sudden visitations daze the world, 

Vanish like lightning, but they leave behind 

A voice that in the distance far away 

Wakens the slumbering ages.” 


Mr. O'Sullivan has not iniproved Theodore O’ Hara’s 
poem. He might have raised a technical objection to 
having a muffled drum at tattoo, and tents in a biv- 
ouac, but the voiceless stone that sings the immortal 
song, and the vanquished ages that roll by and listen 
to the requiem of the heroes whom only death could 
vanyuish, are better as Theodore O’ Hara left them. 

‘ J. M. WRIGHT. 


The Proposed Fortifying of our Sea-board 
Cities. 


When next the Union of these United States of 
America is imperiled, the danger will come from the 
cities of our sea-board. When that time will come 
no man can be so wise as to foretell; but the man- 
ner of it will be after this fashion: Upon the pretense 
that there is danger from the ships of foreign nations 
in case of war, Congress will be importuned to erect 
vast defenses along the water front and about the un- 
protected approaches to New York and Boston and 
other cities. One bastion and tower will be added to 
another; it will be the work of years, until, from a 
seaward view, each of these cities, like so many 
Gibraltars, will frown defiance to the best and brav- 
est navies of the world. Iron and stone, welded 
and cut by the hand of man, will grow into fortresses 
against which in vain will dash the ships of the proud- 
est nations of the earth. If these defenses were only 


to be a protection against foreign war, then could 
every citizen of our land take pride in seeing such a 
vast outlay ef money and such great military prep- 
arations. But when time shall pass, and each of these 
cities, but more particularly New York, shall number 
its people by millions, and when by national aid and 
for protection against assault by land there shall sur- 
round that city works and walls planned by some 
future Vauban, when hundreds of her citizens shall 
each have incomes suflicient to support a standing 
army, when the mayor of New York shall be as power- 
ful as were the mayors of the palacesof ancient France, 
and when, led by ambition, some daring and capable 
man, seizing the occasion of disaffection because of 
unjust laws, shall induce her people to declare New 
York a free city, who could stay her demand? Other 
eities—they on our great lakes and they on the Mis- 
sissippi—hoping for a like freedom would, by a com- 
munity of interests, prevent any concerted effort at 
eoercion by the common government. That which 
has been among nations is the thing that will be 
again. Remember the free cities of Germany; did 
they not become independent in the same way—first 
trade, then wealth—arms, ships, and armed walls; 
did they not for centuries maintain for themselves an 
equality with kings and emperors? Then were their 
burgomasters as powerful as any ruler of the times; 
then wealth poured into the coffers of their citizens; 
then were the merchants of Bruges and Hamburg 
and Lubec attended like sovereigns, and their wives 
and their daughters were clothed like the wives and 
daughters of kings. Their homes were palaces, into 
which came princes who were astonished at their em- 
bellishments. 

And Venice, founded by a people, themselves refu- 
gees from oppression, laid the corner-stones of her 
palaces in the waters of the Adriatic, and builded 
for her protection towering fortresses and manned 
ships such as had never before sailed the waters of 
the then known worid, and then, through wealth 
and pride, became an oppressor. Can it be doubted, 
if we judge the future by the past, that New York and 
Boston and New Orleans, with their millions of peo- 
ple and their billions of money, will form with the 
hundreds of other cities of our country, when ambi- 
tion and interest unite to demand it. a federation 
like the Hanseactic Union, and each be a queen over 
the waters that roll around her? All this will come 
to pass when the freedom now so dear to Americans 
shall have in a measure been lost, and when muta- 
tions in government policies will have weakened the 
bond that now binds our Union together. And yet 
shall we, now free, lay the foundation of that power 
and make possible. by large grants of money, muni- 
cipal sovereignties, by whose acts shall come that 
overthrow of our present form of government. The 
strength of large cities, because more compact, is 
wielded with greater force and celerity. 

What government could exist in France with Paris 
and her sister cities in arms against it? How long 
would England be the home of kings with London 


and Liverpool and such like municipalities in united * 


revolt? But already the mind of the reader, over- 
leaping modern examples, recalls the history of that 
city, once the mistress of the world, which in its dif- 
ferent eras was free, hardy, powerful, rich. corrupt. 
and then in all her wealth a prey to the Vandal; its 
walls, vast as they were, being no defense with cow- 
ards toman them. And so with government aid and 
the restraints now in our Constitution removed which 
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forbid States from building forts and walls of defense, 
there would be many Romes in this our favored land. 
But rather let our protection be against a foreign foe, 
in the strength of our navy and in the bravery of our 
people, seeking by easy means to make them hardy, 
relying not on walls of stone and iron, for we have 
many an example in the past, chiefly that of Sparta, 
to show that the breasts of the sons of a country are 
its truest defense. EDWARD C. GODDIN. 


The Charge at Gettysburg. 


In the Brvovac for October, 1886, there is part of 
an address delivered by Colonel Andrew J. Cowan to 
his comrades at Gettysburg on the 3d of July. He, 
like most all other speakers and writers, ascribes all 
the praise to Pickett’s division. He says, ‘* Beyond 
the wall nothing but the gray-clad Virginians.’’ He 
speaks of no other troops except Pickett’s. Some 
writers have gone so far as to say Pickett made the 
immortal charge with five thousand Virginians, ete. 

I will speak from an official stand-point, which 
some fair-minded writers have already done, and 
will give the names of the brigades that composed 
the assaulting column; but before doing so I will add 
this, though Pickett’'s division was fresh, not having 
engaged the enemy on the first or second day, while 
the other troops of the assaulting body fought on the 
previous days with unparalleled bravery, and some 
of the brigades were almost annihilated. The grand 
assaulting column was divided in three divisions, 
and the divisions were commanded and led to the 
slaughter by Pickett, Pettigrew, and Trimble. 

Pickett’s division, composed of three brigades com- 
manded by Garnett, Armistead, and Kemper,was four 
thousand five hundred strong. The brave and he- 
roic Garnett fell during the progress of the charge 
while at the head of his column urging his men on. 
Armistead led his men through the terrifie storm 
of battle to the base of the Federal works, and there 
he placed his cap on his sword and scaled the wall, 
appealing to his troops in the most pathetic tones to 
follow him. A few of his disorganized men imitated 
his heroic example, and died at his feet. No Roman 
of old ever died a more glorious death than General 
Armistead; his example of devotion and heroism in 
that awful place will never be surpassed. 

General Pettigrew’s command embraced the fol- 
lowing brigades: Archer’s Tennessee brigade, com- 
manded by Colonel Frey, of the Thirteenth Alabama ; 
Pettigrew's North Carolina brigade, Jo Davis’ Missis- 
sippi brigade, and Brockenbrough’s brigade of Vir- 
ginians, aggregating five thousand troops. All were 
of Heth’s division of A. P. Hill’s corps. 

We will now notice the conduct of Archer’s Ten- 
nessee brigade. It opened the battle on the first day 
and lost its brave and gallant commander. While 
leading his men he was captured by a flank move- 
ment made by the enemy. The brigade suffered 
heavy losses in other ways on that day. When the 
grand assault was made the First and Seventh Ten- 
nessee regiments made the first breach in the Federal 


works on Cemetery Hill, closely followed by the 
Thirty-eighth Virginia, of Garnett’s brigade, and they 
were the only organized regiments that entered into 
and beyond the enemy’s walls. 

The Fourteenth Tennessee, after losing one hun- 
dred men on the first day, went into the grand charge 
with three hundred and seventy-five men and came 
out with one lieutenant and thirty-seven men. That 
splendid regiment planted its colors on the stone wall 
and left it there. The heroic conduct of the Thir- 
teenth Alabama in that awful and trying scene has 
been carefully written up and placed in the archives 
of the Southern Historical Society, in its native State, 
and will be loved and admired as longas heroism is 
admired. It was Archer’s worn, tattered, and bleed- 
ing brigade that fought the last battle north of the 
Potomac — Battle of Falling Waters—where the la- 
mented Pettigrew fell. 

Davis’ Mississippi brigade, that fought so gallantly 
on the first day, and crossed bayonets with the finest 
troops in the Union army—troops that McClellan 
thought, among all of his good men, they were the 
best, and he called them the Iron Brigade—had a 
prominent part in the grand charge. The Second 
Mississippi of that brigade lost half of its men on 
that day, but was still intact, ready and willing to 
fight, and its courage in the great charge has become 
a matter of history. Its battle-flag isin the possession 
of the old color-bearer, who lives at Blossom Prairie, 
Texas, and has the names of more than a score of 
battles stamped on it. 

General Pettigrew was wounded in the charge, but 
he did not quit the field until he fell at Falling 
Waters. 

Seales’ and Lane’s North Carolina brigades, com- 
manded by General Trimble, belonged to Pender’s 
division of A. P. Hill’s corps, and was two thousand 
five hundred strong. When General Lee saw Scales’ 
torn and bleeding brigade, bleeding from wounds it 
received on the first day, he said many of these poor 
fellows should go to the rear. When a brigade would 
fight under such circumstances as Scales’ did, it ought 
not to be robbed of its military fame. General Trim- 
ble and General Kemper were both wounded in the 
charge. 

PRAIRIE GROVE, TEX. 


J. B. SMITH. 


Permit the following important corrections in 
names of generals in “ Bragg’s Campaign Around 
Chattanooga :”’ 

January issue, page 467, General H. T. Clayton 
should be General H. D. Clayton. He is now Presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama, at Tuscaloosa. 

General A. T. Stewart should be General A. P. Stew- 
art. He is now President of the University of Missis- 
sippi, at Oxford. 

Near end of page, ‘ Craft’s division’’ should be 
*Cruft’s division.”’ 

On page 548, February issue, the name of the sol- 
dier of the Thirty-sixth Alabama should be Mr. Innis 
instead of McGinnis. J.W. A.W. 

LIVINGSTON, SUMTER COUNTY, ALA. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


WO papers which we expected to publish in this 
issue have been unavoidably delayed. One is 
a continuation of the story of the operations of the 
Confederates in the Northwest; the second is General 
Law’s story of the “Fight for Richmond.” In the 
April number of this magazine will appear, without 
fail, the continuation of Judge Hines’ narrative, 
which will deal with the operations on the Lakes. In 
the April number will positively appear the first of 
General Law's valuable paper on the “Fight for Rich- 
mond.”" It will be accompanied by a map clearly 
stating the positions of the armies, and making plain 
all the movements. The second paper from General 
Law will appear in May. 


T would be a great relief to the people of this 
country generally, but especially to those who 
are charged with the important duty of describing 
events before they occur, if the great powers of 
Europe would definitely determine and announce 
what is to be their policy—whether warlike or peace- 
ful. Weare not only curious, but interested specta- 
tors of the demonstrations which have been made on 
the other side of the water. We not only feel a nat- 
ural desire to know what is to be done—whether it is 
to be ‘‘a fight or a foot-race’’—but we are inclined to 
think that we have a substantial interest in finding 
it out, that our matters here may be very greatly 
affected by the trend of affairs over there. 

We are in the situation of a doctor, who, hurrying 
past a bar-room on the way to his office to meet a 
regular patient, sees two gentlemen, well known to 
be “on the shoot,’’ in an attitude which promises 
business. He is compelled to wait and watch. A 
natural curiosity prompts the delay, and the prospect 
of an additional case so unexpectedly provided irre- 
sistibly detains him. He feels assured that the regu- 
lar patient will not escape him, and he reasonably 
hopes that one, and perhaps both of the disputants, 
will be soon required to ask his services. There is a 
general belief in this country that if Europe goes to 
war the result must necessarily be beneficial to us. 
It is to be expected that munitions and supplies of 
all sorts necessary to the conduct of war will be 
bought here in proportion to the vast wants that the 
colossal dimensions of the struggle will necessitate. 
We anticipate on the part of nations, whose popula- 
tions may be too busily engaged in fighting, to pro- 
duce a constantand enormous demand for all arti- 
cles and commodities our industry and agriculture 
can furnish. We are inclined to supply them as rap- 
idly and abundantly as the Inter-State Commerce Bill 
will permit. It may be that these anticipations are 
exaggerated ; it is possible that the immediate bene- 
fit we might derive in the manner suggested would 
be more than set off by the stupendous losses, affect- 
ing the aggregate wealth of the world and spreading 
disaster every where, and the fearful depression of 
commerce, the almost certain consequences of such 
aconflict. But we are not concerned with political 
economy and philosophic predictions of the remote 
future; we are a practical people, and want to make 
the most out of the present, leaving the cares and 
problems yet in the womb of time to the solution of 
generations which shall be born with them. Be that 


as it may, we want this thing settled. We want to 
know how we are to shape our business in America 
to meet contingencies that may arise in Europe. The 
journalists, whose business it is to see the ‘‘ shadows”’ 
cast by “‘ coming events,’’ are wearied of vain guesses 
and anxious to hoist a signal flag of some kind. If 
he is not to see a ‘shadow ”’ at all, each wishes, like 
the ground-hog, to go back into his hole. We do not 
know that there is any way by which a definite un- 
derstanding of the matter can be had, and the world 
be informed whether there is to be war or peace, but 
if there is any such way it ought to be utilized at 
once. 


HE President has returned to the House, without 
his approval, what is known as the “‘ Dependent 
Pension Bill.’” The purpose of this bill is to add to 
the pension list all soldiers who are unable to earn 
their living. It has been characterized by General 
Bragg, one of the bravest of the Northern soldiers, as 
the ‘‘ Pauper Pension Bill,’’ and while the organiza- 
tions among the old soldiers have generally been 
favorable to its passage, many of the most conspicuous 
members of the organizations have opposed it, Senator 

Hawley among others. 

The veto of the President has attracted wide atten- 
tion because of its force and vigor and the deter- 
mined stand he has made against further pension 
measures. There have been paid in pensions since 
the close of the war about eight hundred millions of 
dollars. The greater part of this has been in excess 
of the promises under which the enlistment pro- 
ceeded during the war. Much of it no doubt was 
well deserved, and if the demands of the soldiers 
ceased here there would be no opposition to this list 
in the North or the South. But instead of this we 
have pending three measures that would bankrupt 
any country but this. The first is this ‘‘ Dependent 
Pension Bill,’’ the second, the ‘Arrears of Pension 
Bill,” and the third is known as the * Service Pension 
Bill,” this last giving a pension to every one who 
served in the army. 

It is to be regretted that the soldiers of the North 
who fought so bravely and with such determination 
should permit themselves to be placed in the position 
of applicants for aid after this fashion. It certainly 
arouses among the people a distrust of the soldier, 
and this distrust deepens daily. No country was ever 
more willing to deal faithfully and liberally with 
those who responded to the call in time of need, and 
the people in the North would respond no more 
promptly to these calls than would those of the South, 
though this section of country is cut off entirely from 
any benefit from these pension appropriations. But 
in this matter it would seem to all thoughtful people 
that the limit of liberality has been reached, and if 
we go beyond this‘we imperil the whole pension list 
and tarnish the uniform. 

We trust that the people may come to see the wis- 
dom of what the President has said, and that there 
will be a stop put to these frequent attempts to en- 
large the pension list, made, it is true, principally in 
the name of the soldier, but conducted by the dema- 
gogue for political influence, who puts the claim in 
for the fees he gets out of it. 

We speak in the interest of the entire country, 
( 647 ) 
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with no sectional feeling at all, and with a far higher 


respect for the old soldier than for the politician new 
orold. Weare all now citizens of the Great Repub- 
lic, eager to show that at least this republic has not 
been ungrateful. But as citizens we recognize the 
wisdom of the President’s course, and we would like 
to see the old soldiers of the North come to his sup- 
port. In our judgment the truest soldier is the best 
citizen, and all good citizens must see the ever-grow- 
ing element of communism in this demand for pen- 
sions. 


OW that a committee, composed in great part of 
Democrats, has urged that a pension bill, redo- 
lent with falsehood and fraud and rotten with a 
demagogism not altogether free from a suspicion of 
jobbery, be passed, notwithstanding the veto of the 
President, it may be that some of those who have 
been most profuse and most sincere in their criticism 
of Mr Cleveland may entertain a dim realization of 
the difficulties with which he has had to contend. A 
Chief Executive who feels that he will have little or 
no support in a contest with legislative malfeasance 
and corruption, who realizes that his own party is 
only less immoral than the other, while it is vastly 
less courageous, may be excused for not wishing to 
provoke conflict. The fact is, the President can be 
purer and better than Congress in theory, but it is 
almost impossible for him to be so in fact. 
Modern legislation has largely become organized 
robbery and conventional fraud. It is valuable to 
the politician as a means of livelihood, and useless 


SALMAGUNDI. 


to the great mass of the people for almost any pur- 
pose whatever. If there be a question of consulting 
the general public interest, or yielding to the de- 
mands of any band of ‘‘ bummers”’ who combine for 
a raid on the treasury, the average legislator never 
hesitates to sacrifice the public interest. If a preju- 
dice, no matter how unwise and unjust, is enforced 
by a popular clamor; if ascheme for the distribution 
of national money, no matter how unwarranted in 
law or iniquitous in principle, be urged by a faction 
strong enough to decide an election or control the 
policy of a party, it always happens that very many 
Congressmen of both parties will give it unqualified 
support. Such men can perfectly understand why 
the Sunhedrim insisted upon the crucifixion of the 
Savior of mankind after he had incurred the hate 
of the rabble; they can sympathize with Pilate in 
surrendering him to the cruelty of a fanaticism it 
was impolitic to balk; but they will always wonder 
why the thieves, too, were crucified. 

It seems that we must make up our minds that the 
great bulk of future legislation shall be simply an 
effort to provide out of the public fund for that large 
class of our fellow-citizens who have no time to 
work, because they are constantly occupied with ag- 
itation, and who consequently exercise a controlling 
influence in practical politics. Of course this class 
will be represented by the politicians most in accord 
with their purposes and wishes, and there will be the 
same sort of cordial understanding and community 
of interest existing between the Congressman and his 
really influential constituent that obtains in other 
lines of business, not altogether dissimilar, between 
the thief and the receiver of stolen goods. 


SALMAGUNDI. 
“SISTER KATIE”—A DANCE SONG, 


Sister Katie; oh, I gotter go! 

Sister Katie; oh, I gotter go! 

Shuffle en dance on de puncheon flo’, 
Git aroun’ Pompey, Buck en Joe. 


De big bell toll; qh, I gotter go! 
De big bell toll; oh, I gotter go! 
Nigger swaller one dram, beg fer mo’, 
Spent a’ his cash at de cross-road sto’. 


Shoot dem sheckels in; I gotter go! 
Shoot dem sheckels in ; I gotter go! 
Make dem jonny-cakes, knead up de dough— 
Ne’er eat er hoe-cake so good befo’. 


Sister Katie; oh, I gotter go! 
Sister Katie; oh, I gotter go! 
Plant dem cotton-seed, plant em ina row; 
Kill yerse’f er laffin ter see de cotton grow. 


De big bell toll; oh, I gotter go! 
De big bell toll; oh, I gotter go! 
Sweep is er beatin’ fer de plow.en de hoe; 
Better stop er dancin’ yer jump-Jim-crow. 


Shoot dem sheckles in ; I gotter go! 
Shoot dem sheckles in; I gotter go! 

De night’s er gittin ole, en pale, en po’; 
Step light, Kitsie, en shut dat do’. 


ELI SHEPPERD. 


